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The Problem of Western Union 





The Impact of Indonesia 


By Robert Weltsch 


YNDON—One of the major political 
» events in the international field 
foreshadowed for 1949 is un. 
doubtedly the Atlantic Pact, which 
should cement the present, rather un- 
Western alliance into a more co- 
nt bloc. It is still in statu nascendi, 
iil hopes for the establishment 
it was once provocatively called 
World” have vanished in the air, 
ent is spreading that the only 
» achieve some sort of peace for 
t decade or so lies in a balance 
between the two great 
the Eastern world unde 
ip of Soviet Russia was c 
‘ out its own scheme of stre 
nion of states, no compa: 
part existed in the West 
viously the Western dem 
tem does not allow such unifi. 
True, also in the East the soli- 
not as unshaken as Com- 
leaders would like the world 
re, and the rift caused by the 
lav heresy is far from healing; 
ire other problems, too, even if 
ide world cannot perceive them 
all behind the Iron Curtain. 
. t * 
NEVERTHELESS, the immense mili- 
tary and ideological power of the Soviet 
Union is accepted without hesitation 
as the leader in peace and war by all 
the governments of the East. In the 
t, however, it is quite different. 
inity of Western Europe has been 
much talked of, but all political steps 
to make it a reality have proved 
abortive. In spite of good intentions 
and nicely framed programs, contro- 
between the Western powers 
flaring up from time to time and 
clearly that there is still a long 
way to go until real unity is to be 
established. All the discussions of fed- 
eral ideas with regard to Western 
Europe do not obscure the fact that 
the states of Western Europe have still 
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not only their own history and national 
psychology, but first of all their own 
individual interests which they have 
to put above everything else and cer- 
above their allegiance to some 
nebulous Western Union. 

In the last days we became strikingly 
aware of these discrepancies, when the 
Government of the Netherlands in 
Indonesia aroused severe criticism, and 
indeed indignation, in other parts of 

Vestern world, including Britain 
rica. Now, the Netherlands 

of: the so-called Benelux 

» of the signatories of the 

which has always been 

first step towards a still 

‘rn Union. This relation- 
ertainly put the other 
political group under 

yn of at least moral help in 

On the other hand, the powers of the 
Brussels Pact could contend that they 
had not been informed of the inten- 

the Dutch Government and 

iid not be expected to approve an 
action on which they had not been con- 
sulted. This incident shows clearly the 

reakness of such loose political com- 
inations As long es every country 
ins its complete sovereignty in its 
external policy, it is very difficult to 
avoid grave dissensions. 
7 * ~ 

TRUE, the Dutch Government takes 
he view that Indonesia is not a matter 
of foreign policy, but a purely internal 
domestic issue. This view, however, 
could be upheld only if the so-called 
Indonesian Republic had no interna- 
tional standing at all. But in the pres- 
ent state of transition in Eastern Asia 
difficult to assess properly 
the demarcation between domestic and 
international issues. At least the new 
sovereign states in Southern Asia such 
as India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, 
will certainly not agree that the Re- 


it is very 
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public of Joggakharta does not exist, 
and the open disapproval of the Dutch 
action by the United States shows 
clearly that the issue is not as simple 
as the Dutch Government pretends it 
to be. I do not want to analyze the 
position in Indonesia in all its details; 
it serves here only as an ilustration of 
the divergencies within the Western 
world which are apt to disrupt its struc- 
ture at any time. Could one imagine 
an analogous situation within the East. 
ern bloc? As far as Indonesia is con- 
cerned, the situation is obviously very 
confused and complicated, and the 
Dutch view that the attitude of tl 


¢ 


1 
Republican Government is an obstacle 


to the quick ynomie revival of the 
whole Indonesian area may or may not 
be well founded. In the present tur- 
bulent world this is not the only valid 
consideration. Indonesia, like Palestine, 
Greece and Korea, is a test case for the 
UN 

The Dutch Government waited with 
this action until the UN Assembly in 
the Palais Chaillot had dispersed and 
the Security Council was officially on 
vacation with the proviso that it would 
meet, until January 1, only in emer- 
gency cases. The Committee of Good 
offices on the Indonesian question had 
just presented its Fourth Interim Re- 
port to the Security Council, but the 
UN Assembly which sat for three 
months and achieved very little, did 
not reach the Indonesia point on its 
agenda. The recent incident can easily 
become a precedent for other similar 
situations, especially in Palestine, un- 
less the Security Council takes some 
action to re-assert its authority. All 
these considerations must weigh heav- 
ily with the Western powers, and they 
cannot simply condone the unilateral 
action of one of its members 

© 7 > 

A PECULIAR SITUATION arises in 
this connection for Britain. British pub- 
lic opinion is unequivocably opposed to 
the Dutch action, but one wonders what 
Britain itself would do in a similar 
situation. The present conflict in Indo- 
nesia cannot®*be compared with the last 
stages of the Indian fight for independ- 
ence, when Britain ultimately conced- 
ed complete sovereignty to India; after 
all, the Indonesian Republic covers 
only a part of Indonesia and not the 
entire area, and the Dutch Government 
is trying to establish some kind of 
United States of Indonesia as an equal 
partner of the Dutch. Britain herself 
would not tolerate the unilateral seces- 
sion of part of her Empire. But to- 
day the British Commonwealth con- 
tains members such as India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon, which are very sensitive 
in all matters relating to colonial peo- 
ples. Inside the British Empire, there 
is a severe conflict between the two 
Indian dominions and the Dominion of 
South Africa with its policy of indis- 
putable white supremacy. 

“ - . 


THERE IS, of course, also the Com- 
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munist issue. All the upheavals of 
colonial peoples are exploited by Com- 
munist propaganda and the average 
man sees it as a part of a great global 
Communist strategy. As a matter of 
fact, the Communists are the@adst vocal 
critics of the Dutch move. The indigna- 
tion aroused in America and Britain by 
the Dutch action created an unusual 
alignment, as the Western Great Powers 
joined forces with the Communists out- 
side and inside Holland in their con- 
demnation of one of the most promi- 
nent though minor Western powers. 


It is to be hoped that such cleavages 
as those discussed here will not wreck 
the idea of Western Union. As long as 
all western states are sovereign, a con- 
flict of interest in many fields is un- 
avoidable. A typical case in point is 
the problem of the Italian Colonies. 
Italy is obviously an indispensable part 
of the Western European world and 
also essential in the defense of the 
Mediterranean against Communist in- 
trusion; but the disposal of the Italian 
colonies, where far-reaching British 
interests are involved, may hurt Italian 
national pride to an extent sufficient 
to make it liable to some form of 
popular vengeance against the West, 
Moreover, in the economic field there 
are very striking divergencies of in- 
terest between some of the leading 
Western powers. 


All this indicates that the Western 
Bloc has yet to be forged by some 
means other than those hitherto ap- 
plied. Reluctance to adopt in Western 
Europe a real federal system com- 
parable to the United States of America 
is still very much in evidence. The 
straightening out of these difficulties in 
connection with the forthcoming At- 
lantic Pact will be one of the main 
political issues of the new year. The 
closer the military and economic co- 
operation will have to be under the 
impact of events, the more distinctly 
the necessity of some effective form of 
political unity will arise. 
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RIS—Kenneth C. Royall, Secre- 
Pie of the Army, has recently 

stated that he had ordered a sur- 
vey prepared on the so-called 
tive labor camps” of Russia. The sur- 
vey was made, he added, over a period 
of several months and has vielded the 
following findings: 13,000,000 individ- 
uals are 


“correc- 


“confined 
in death - dealing 
concentration 
camps”; 9%,000,000 
of them are Rus- 
sians, 2.000 000 


imported from 


abroad (Poles, 
Czechs Germans 
and others), ete. 


Prisoners of war 
included 
fipures 


are not 
in these 





(Tassdenied these 


statements.) 


The survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment of the Army contains, ne doubt, 
more figures and details about the im- 
portant problem of forced 
Russia, than Mr. Royall revealed. The 
reason is not clear why only little is 
said to American readers, the rest re- 
maining secret; nor are sources and 
methods of investigation divulged. Is 
not secrecy being pushed too fai ex- 
tending as it does to such issues which 
deserve international attention: 

> * 

FOR MORE than a year now & 
heated debate has been going on about 
the Russian concentration camps and 
ihe number of their inmates. In part, 
the discussion evolved around a book 
published in 1947 by Boris Nicolaevski 
and myself on forced labor in Russia. 
The estimate arrived at in the book was 
from seven to twelve million men in 
125 known and unknown camps. At 


labor in 


An Unfinished 


Task 
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first Andrei Vyshinsky and Dimitri 
Manuilsky denied the statements of the 
two “Fascists” in the General Assembly 
of the UN. A few months ago, Stak- 
hanov—the notorious father of the 
Soviet speed-up ssystem—wrote from 
Russia to the London Tribune and as- 
sailed us indignantly. He summarily 
rejected all our statements and esti- 
mates: forced labor—he said—does not 
exist in the Soviet Union and abl 
Seviet workers do their jobs not only 
voluntarily, but also with the greatest 
degree of enthusiasm. Immediately, 
two former thmates of Soviet concen- 
tration camps, now living in England, 
replied deservedly to Mr. Stakhanov. 

A number of other correspondents 
wrote to the New Statesman and Nation. 
In general, interest in the forced labor 
issue is greater in England than in the 
U. S. A gentleman named Andrew 
Rothstein “refuted” all and everything; 
Mr. Crankshaw—a former Daily Her- 
ald correspondent in Moscow — reluc- 
tantly defended the statements of Mr. 
Nicolaevski and myself. Another Brit- 
ish correspondent, Mr. Alexander Werth, 
informed the British public that—apart 
from prisoners of war—only 2,000,000 
persons are confined to concentra- 
lion camps in Russia. My own letter 
to the New Statesman and Nation was 
printed, yet cut considerably to make 
space for a final reply by Alexander 
Werth, whose statement closed the ex- 
tended discussion. Obviously, the edi- 
tors of the Tribune were inclined to be- 
lieve the dubious objectivity of a 
fellow-traveler more than the careful 
research conducted during «a Jong 
period. 2 “ , 

I HAVE traveled in Germany for 
three months, from August to October 
of this year, have visited a number of 
DP camps and interviewed a sizeable 
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LONG time ago, on November 
Ax I wrote about the parties 

down on the last rows of the 
voting-machine. We talk about our 
two-party system, but we actually have 
here in New York five or six parties 
It is only the people's 
splinter groups that 
vaunted system. 
Speaking of these 


disregard of the 


preserves oul 


sliver-parties I 
made the remark 
that their leaders 


are trying to-in- 
troduce into this 
this ‘country the 
European system 


of party erganiza- 





tion along’ ideo- 
logical lines 

Bohn The best letter 
which 1 received 


in response to this little essay on po- 
litical ofganization came from an up- 
and-coming 
delphia,’ Mr. 
let “Mr 
_ “Your, column, ‘European Parties in 
USA,’ summarizes the thinking of 
left-of-center Americans. You 

answers the basic argument iit presents 
by stating: ‘We are moving 
Socialism _ about as fast us 


young Socialist in Phila- 
Walter R. Storey. I will 
Storey speak for himself 


many 


article 


toward 
such @& 


great body can go.’ Some kind of or- 
ganization is needed to make Americans 
conscious that they are meving in a 
leftward direction, if they are to eon- 
linue to travel that way under demo- 
cratic controls. An auto driver may 
find himself going along .the correct 
road to a desirable destination, but if 
he isn’t convinced that he wants to go 
there, the chances are he will wander 
off the road. 

“An effective educational group, if 
not a political party, is required so we 
can offer a Socialist ideclogy, a philos- 
ophy of history and a method of evalu- 
ating events and formulating programs 
One can be a Socialist and not be in- 
different to the task of winning much- 
needed reforms. Unquestionably the 
Socialist Party contains a noisy minor- 
ity which looks upon immediate bread- 
end-butter issues as vulgar and reform- 
ist. These folk belong in a sect Jike the 
Socialist Labor Party, and not in the 
same organization as a fighter: for civil 
liberties like Norman Thomae 

“One immediate problem alone makes 
a Socilaist group and the, education it 
can furnish quite necessary: The. Brit- 
ish Labour Party and European Social- 
ism are being attacked: in the daily 
press in an effort. to discredit President 
Truman’s stand on social legislation by 





number of men and women who have 
spent many years in Soviet concentra- 
tion camps. There are tens of thou- 
sands of such people among the 500,000 
displaced persons from Russia now 
scattered in Germany, Austria, and to 
a lesser degree in France, Italy, Argen- 
tine and other countries. It would be 
possible today to draw a detailed 
picture of the concentration camp 
system in the Soviet Union on the 
basis of a first-hand testimony-taking 
oh a mass-scale; it would be possible 
to correct individual mistakes, avoid 
vague statements and :sunderstand- 
ings. Moreover, I have met a number 
of men who left the concentration 
camps in 1948; their statements and 
steries are up to date. Such a large- 
scale investigation can accomplish far 
more than can an individual writer. 
To conduct it, considerable funds end 
a team of keen, intelligent observers 
would be necessary. Tremendous sums 
have been appropriated in the last 
years by well-known American founda- 
tions for “Russian studies” which have 
not yet yielded important results. Here, 
however, is a field almost untouched; 
yet Soviet economy and social condi- 
tions cannot be analylzed and under- 
stood as long as the working of the 
“corrective labor camps” 
book under seven seals. 


remains a 


- * * 


.AS REGARDS the number of pris- 
eners concerned, here are a few datz. 
Boris F., a professor and engineer from 
Leningrad, was an inmate of a 
northern concentration camp in Eu- 
ropean Russia in the late 1930's and, 
for a certain time, had to work in the 
bookkeeping department of the camp’s 
administration. In a bundle of letters 
relating to his department he found one 
day a statistical report from the cen- 


¢ 
tral offices of the Moscow GULAG? 
about the number of “refusers” in the” 
various labor camps. (“Refuser” is 
the term for prisoners who for re- 
ligiovs or ether reasons refuse to dob 
any eompulsery work in the camps; in 
the early 1930’s “refusers” were often 
executed to frighten the other pris-/ 
oners, later executions became rare but f 
the feod rations for “refusers” have | 
practieally meant inevitable death.) 


The statistics which Boris F. was 
able to read were given in the usual 
Soviet manner: only the percentage 
was indicated, not the absolute figures 
—for instance, 1.7 percent of the in- 
mates of this or that camp are “re. j 
fusers.” Since he knew the number 7 
of “refusers” in his own camp it was 
a simple task for him and his col- 
leagues to estimate the general number 
of prisoners. “In September 1938 there 
were about 6,000,000 in the labor camps 
of the Soviet Union,” Boris told me, 
“other deported people living ‘freely’ 
in distant towns and villages are not 
included in this figure.” 


Another prisoner of the labor camps 
—Mikhail Rozanov—who spent long 
years in concentration camps and whose 
exeiting reports appear now in a Rus- | 
sian emigre paper in Germany served © 
for a certain time in a camp's kitchen, | 
According to Rozanov, there exist two 
types of camps in the Soviet Union, 
First, there is a group of six huge con- 
centratien camps, each of which being 
» tremendous system of prisoner's 
settlements, spread. over a_ territory 
greater than that of France: the Vor- 
kuta, West Siberian, Kolyma. camps 
and three others. Second, there exist 
dozens, perhaps hundreds, of medium 
and small labor camps, serving a lim- 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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placing on it a discredited ‘Socialist’ 
label. By failing to combat this re- 
actionary propaganda, American lib- 
erals show that by training and incli- 
nation they do not want to identify 
themselves too closely with the Third 
Force abroad. Besides, these liberals 
are not Socialists; they don't expect 
to have a hand in socializing the basic 
industries of this country. Yet the idea 
of change of any kind here or abroad 
is under attack, and only democratic 
Socialists seem concerned and equipped 
io make an effective reply. 

Even more important, those following 
the New Deal line have no program to 
avert a depression, and the Truman 
administration has no political answer 
to the menace of Stalinist imperialism. 
After reading C. Hartley Grattan’s 
splendid review of Robert E. Sher- 
wood’s book on Roosevelt and Hopkins 
in the same issue of The New Leader, 
one should honestly ask if President 
Truman has a better answer to the 
economic ills of capitalism and.to the 
challenge of the ‘eold war. If Stalin 
were clever enough, he could wreck 
eur capitalist system overnight by 
offering to disarm. Our economy, 
Jargely dependent on the expenditure 
of billions of dollars per vear for 
ermaments, would be wrecked if we 
accepted his offer. There is no evidence 
that Truman and the American liberals 
have much more to present in that 
event than, a super-WPA. 


+ * o 


“YOU MENTION. Norman Thema’ 
contribution to political enlightenment 
through his explaining :of the difference 
between Communism ‘and Socialism. 
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“Have organized labor and New Deal © 


intellectuals combined done as much in 
this respect as one Socialist? It should 
be of concern to those who favor some 
degree of socialization and government 
planning, without loss of basic free- 
doms, that this kind of education be 
continued and intensified. 

“We still need a Socialist organization 
to furnish us with directions and argu- 
ments as to what political direction 
we should choose. It may not be a po- 


litical party on a national level, and | 


its members will have to take your 
sound advice and learn how to make 
compromises. A eoncept of reform now 
and revolution eventually in the owner- | 
ship of the means of production is one 
that we must persuade liberals and 
tirade unionists to accept, if we are to 
mitigate and remove the social evils 
and injustices of our atomic age.” 


> » * 


IT IS to be hoped that Walter R. 
Storey represents the mind and spirit 
of the young Socialists of our day, 
I am proud and happy to recognize 
him and give him space. I can recall 
Socialists who had much less good 
sense than he has at command. If 
Mr. Storey feels like putting his type- 
writer again into play on this subject, 
I wish he would tell me what he thinks 
of the Americans for Democratic ActioR 
as monitors on the road to social plan- 
ning and control. I feel proud of having 
been one of the constituent fathers of 
this organization—and. it strikes me 
that it played a fine part in, the recent 
election. There is every indication that 
it will be on the job when the new 
Congress meets, 
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‘ 
Several weeks ago The New Leader 
printed “A Note on Trade Union 
Education.” by James T. Farrell, 
wall-known novelist, critic and writer 
on social and political problems. Last 
week, as the first of a number of 
statements on Mr. Farrell's article, 
we ran an article by John C. Cort. 
Associate Editor of The Commonweal. 
Mark Starr's article in this issue con- 
tinues this discussion. In early issues, 
we shall or:nt other articles by Ralph 
Gilbert Ross and Frank Marquart. 
Mr. Starr is the Educational Director 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, and the author of a 
number of books on the labor move- 
ment, workers’ education, and allied 
subjects. 
X J 


Y HEN our friend, James T. Far- 
VW rell, makes no specific refer- 
ence to any project or person 
in his “Note on Trade Union Educa- 
tion” in The New Leader of December 
17, we are left guessing and do not 
know whether or not he is still work- 
ing at his own job as a fiction writer. 
Maybe he has been fooled by the 
columnists’ gossip which floats ideas 
with all sorts of fancy trimmings in 
order to fill up their daily space. 





* * * 
WITH REGARD to his first point, it 
certainly would be good news if or- 


ganized labor were going seriously 
into the movie business. So far, the 
UAW-CIO has spent fifty thousand 


dollars on’ the “Brotherhood of Man,” 
a comic cartoon putting over effectively 
the idea of the pamphlet Races of 
Mankind. The Business Screen Maga- 
zine and other trade papers have 
praised “Our Union: Local 91,” as an 
effective and colorful portrayal of this 
ILGWU local. A committee headed by 
Melvyn Douglas is at work to make a 
movie out of the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Civil Rights, but 
so far only the ILGWU-AFL and the 
UAW-CIO have pledged any real fi- 
nancial support. Roy Brewer, Aubrey 
Blair and others of the AFL Film 
Council out in Los Angeles are work- 
ing valiantly and, under tremendous 
handicaps, have made “Poverty in the 
Valley of Plenty” (which tells the 
Story of the DiGiorgio strikers) and 
the “Magic State” (an effective story 
of California’s growth, ending in an 
attack upon the apportionment of 
Senatorial seats in California). 

The Film Council wrote an excellent 
xript on the Taft-Hartley Act, but 
now, in the light of November 2, must 
feconsider this. But while the oppor- 
tunities for this Council are great, its 
fecognition by the trade unions still 
leaves much to be desired. Certainly, 
although it is in Hollywood, the AFL 
Film Council does not suffer from any 
of the grandiose moonlight-treacle- 
and-roses stuff, the retreat-from-reason 
conceptions and methods, that Farrell 
attacks in the Hollywood product. As 
in workers’ education as a whole, so 
in the making of movies we suffer 
from too little and too late. The tech- 
Riques of Hollywood movie produc- 
tion should be rescued and utilized for 
better purposes. 

* * o 

IN FARRELL’S REMARKS on radio, 
again we are not quite sure what he is 
criticizing, Certainly such few workers’ 
@ducation and trade union radio pro- 
@ams that are operating do not suffer 
from the innocuity of most of the 
Usual programs or from the debilitation 
et the public mind created by the 
singing commercial and the nauseating 


Davi 


By Mark Starr 


Educational Director, ILGWU 


excesses of our radio hucksters! How- 
ever, if the unions do go into radio, 
they will not be able to start with 
lectures on dialectical materialism or 
even too much highbrow music. If they 
neglect the “prevailing interest stand- 
ards,” they will be talking to them- 
selves as radicals are wont to do. 

James Farrell has probably heard 
the story about the traveler in Ireland 
asking for directions who was told, 
“Don’t start from where you are.” We 
must, of course, start from where we 
are, and most of the people who are 
looking to the radio stations to be run 
by Labor (again the UAW and the 
ILGWU in the forefront of such plans) 
are fully aware of the dangers of talk- 
ing down to the masses and assuming 
them to be just dopes ready to buy 
laxatives and to believe that a soap 
powder possesses omnipotence. Again, 
won't Farrell give us some specific 
suggestions as to how these dangers 
can be overcome and good use be made 
of the radio? 

* * > 

WHO IS THIS anonymous “trade 
union editor and educator” who refers 
cynically to “manipulative skills” in 
Farrell’s third cited instance? What 
does that phrase mean, anyway? ff it 
means vocational education, certainly 
the trade unions cannot neglect the 
training of skilled workers in an at- 
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Optics and Politics 


By Walter K. Lewis 


model of Rolleiflex, Rollei- 

cord or a Zeiss camera snaps 
in the United States, Soviet economy 
nets some gain. By means of arrange- 
ment which, thus far, has been kept 
hush-hush by U. S. and British Mili- 
tary Government officials, lenses 
manufactured within the Soviet- 
ocupied city of Jena have been im- 
ported into the joint occupation 
zones under the jurisdiction of the 
British and U. S. and there placed 
into the already exhorbitantly priced 
but popular Rollei class cameras. 
Without the lenses manufactured 
in the Soviet | zone, the cameras 
would not havé their present com- 
mercial value. 


E VERYTIME a shutter on a 1948 


Also by special arrangement, one 
of the principal distributors in the 
U. S. of the Rolleiflex and Rolleicord 
cameras; Burleigh Brooks of New 
York City, has the sole right to im- 
port the cameras into the U. S. 
When the war ended Brooks was 
able, through pre-war contacts, to 
make a commercial monopolistic 
deal with the Heidicke company 
in the British occupation zone, ma- 
nufacturers of the Rolleis, and the 
Joint Import - Export Agency in 
Frankfurt placed its stamp of ap- 
proval on this deal, for the export 
of the camecas. At the manufac- 
turers’ level, the Rolleiflex camera 
is worth some $100, of which not 
less than half has been paid to the 
Soviet government for the Zeiss 
lenses. 





* * * 


DURING THE CURRENT period 
of the cold war, while an economic 
blockade is in effect between the Ai- 
lied and Soviet zones, by an under- 
cover arrangement, lenses manufac- 
tured in the Soviet zone are paid for 
with American dollars, and exported 
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mosphere favorable to labor organi- 
zation. In the metropolitan areas, of 
course, such training will normally be 
run jointly by the unions, the organ- 
ized employers and the city and state 





STARR 
Slings and Moonlight Treacle 


education authorities. If it means to 
train shop chairmen and_ business 
agents in the techniques of doing their 
job in the most effective ways, these 


into the American and British zones. 

Attempts by former G. I.’s to im- 
port the Rollei cameras have not met 
with full success or cooperation 
from Military government and U. S. 
Commerce Department sources. By 
a curious ruling, the German manu- 
facturer is permitted to do business 
only with the pre-war American 
distributor of his wares. No attempts 
are being made to take the Zeiss 
patents now in our possession and to 
put them into competition with the 
Soviet-controlied lense works in 
Jena. The critical materials were 
ours for the asking when, during the 
last hours of the war, General 
George S. Patton’s tanks over-shot 
their mark, and entered Jena, where 
the huge Zeiss lense works are 
located. Before the American troops 
had to—because of military pre- 
arrangements—vacate Jena and re- 
linguish the city to the Soviets, 
nothing was done to take the plants 
or the Zeiss technicians. The Soviets 
were wise enough to put both to 
work imediately. 

” * = 

AERIAL LENSES, which the Na- 
zis were known to be working on 
before the war's end, the new pris-— 
matic lenses of which there are but 
a few in existence, and which prom- 
ise to revolutionize the military and 
commercial photographic field, were 
being developed by the Nazis in 
Jena. We may find, in the event of 
an emergency that while lenses are 
not to be classified with quinine 
which could not be procured be- 
cause the Japanese occupied its 
sources in the Pacific, or essential 
steel products cut off by Nazi car- 
telists, that their importance in the 
even of a military struggle in which 
optics are necessary, can be con- 
siderable. 
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are “manipulative skills” greatly to be 
desired. If it means classes and courses 
which teach the new. trade union 
member his immediate rights and re- 
sponsibilities, that again is deserving 
of all praise. (One of the regrettable 
things in the American labor move- 
ment is that the unions have left a 
vacuum in workers’ education and 
sectarian religious groups have filled 
in the gap in some areas, which move 
may later have divisive effects.) 

But again the big fault of union 
education is that there is not enough 
of it commensurate with organized 
labor’s power and responsibilities in re- 
lation to the community. Union leaders 
do not push the education of members 
adequately. For example, the AFL 
central subsidy to the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau, described as its “edu- 
cational arm,” was raised from a paltry 
$10,000 to $35,000 a year only at 
the recent Cincinnati convention. The 
American Labor Education Service, 
which includes CIO and AFL unions. 
has to operate with even less financial 
backing. 

The dismissal of Arthur Elder from 
the Workers’ Education Service of the 
University of Michigan shows the perils 
of depending upon state support. The 
New York School for Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell (the “pride” 
and boast of Governor Dewey and 
Senator Irving Ives) has so far gradu- 
ated 98 students, only four of whom 
have jobs with labor unions and none 
of these in New York State. These are 
two indications among many that 
organized labor cannot put out its 
educational work as people do their 
laundry. 

” ° o> 

WE CANNOT argue with the creator 
of Studs Lonigan until he talks about 
specific facts and people. Certainly, if 
he thinks that there is no argument 
in trade union classes and institutes, 
then he is in error and he should 
sit in at a few sessions and read a 
few reports on actual projects. In the 
main, the classes steer clear of creating 
a yes-man chorus for the administra- 
tion or an opposition clique acquiring 
“manipulative skills” to secure office. 
The trade union classes discuss intelli- 
gently and with great intensity future 
goals of labor as well as its imme- 
diate needs. 

Workers’ education realizes that 
being anti-Stalinist is not enough and 
that maintaining internal democracy 
in the uinons is vital to their healthy 
growth. It has the two-way job of 
informing a misinformed public of the 
role of unions in community welfare 
and, secondly, in educating union 
members about union principles and 
methods so that they can use wisely 
the power which organized workers 
have. Most of us active in workers’ 
education are fully aware that workers’ 
education must be of immediate as- 
sistance to the trade unions in their 
day-to-day work, but must also be a 
mental discipline, a directive towards 
a philosophy and future social goals 
and a dynamic with which to attain 
them. Those things are to be found 
already in most trade union education; 
but, unfortunately, the perversion of 
the modern mass media of communi- 
cation (the comics, the press, the radio 
and movie) keeps participation and 
support by trade union members and 


* leaders much smaller than it should be. 


Workers’ education attacks current 
social illiteracy which is a real menace 
to any progress. Workers’ education is 
really a small David fighting the very 
Goliath at whom Farrell has also aimed 
his sling. 
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THE OFFENSIVE AGAINST THE SOUL 


By Alexandre Cretzianu 
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This Bebe... 


OVIET conquest of the Eurepean 
neighbor states nas now entered 


the consolidation stage. Military 
sirfields, strategical railroads and forti- 
fications ave built at a tremendous 
pace. Collectivization of industry and 
sgricultuce is steadily pushed forward. 
All democratic .nstitutions have been 
ruthlessly suppressed and political op- 
ponents threwa inte prison. But demi- 
nation of the “security zone,” so 
lavishly awarded to the Soviet Empire, 
weuld not be complete if subjugation 
of the mind did not progress alongside 
with the enslavement ef the body A 
great “cultural” offensive is, therefore, 
in full swing in the so-called satellite- 
states 
Nowhere is it pushed forward with 
more vigor than in Rumania, where 
Soviet efforts were confronted by the 
barrier of a Latin language and by the 
traditional predominance of French 
culture 


. . . 


A START was made, four years ago, 


with the foundation of the “Arlus” (Ru- 
manian Association for cultural rela- 
lions with the Seviet Union). Amply 


provided with public funds, this insti- 
tution has branches in every town aad 
in many rural centers. It organizes lec- 


tures, exhibitions, concerts, broadcasts, 


theatre and motion picture shows all 


over the country, for the purpose of 
convincing the Rumanian people of the 
superiority of Soviet culture. The “Ar- 
Jus” has also been very active in its 
Russian 


benefit of the adult 


efforts to start courses in the 
language for the 
population 

But it was recently decided that more 
diastic action was needed for the re- 
moval of the language obstacle. Acting 
under the new slogan It is a duty to 
Jearn the language of Lenin and Stalin.” 
been 


the study of Russian has now 


made compulsory in every Rumanian 


school. There is, at present 


but the 


a shortage 


of teachers Rumanian-Soviet 





Alexandre Cretzianu was doomesty 
Secretary-General of the Rumanian 
Foreign Office. He courageously re- 
signed in Sepiember, 1941, in protest 
against Antonescu's foreign policy. 
He did this openly’ in writing. In 
October, 1943, he was appointed 
Minister to Ankara on behalf of the 
democratic forces ef Rumania, and 
in thet capacity he initiated the 
armistice negotietions with the Allies 
thet brought about the downfall of 
German domination ef Rumania. Ai 
present, Mr. Cretsianu ie living in 
the United Siaies. 
X — 
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Scientific 


to solve the 


Research Institute” is trying 
organizing 
mass production 
Furthermore, 
of Octobe: 14, 1948, con- 
reorganization of superior 
provides for the creation in 
Bucharest of a Faculty for 
Russian language and jiterature, under 
Mexim Gorki Pedagogic 


p.oblem by 
rush-courses for the 
of professors Of Russian 
the decree 
cerning the 
studies 
special 


the name of 
Institute.” 
greater each year—of Ru- 
tiven special 
scholarships and sent to Seviet Uni- 
versities. No one is allowed to go to 
universities of the Western World, As 
for the foreign schools existing in Ru- 
mania (mostly French), they were sup- 
pressed by a decree ef August 3, 1948. 

In their own schoels and universities, 
Rumanians are net permitted te learn 
anything except what Mescew con- 
siders good for them. There is only one 
text-book allowed fer every branch ef 
learning. The text-boek ef Rumanian 
history fer the high-schee} is a model 
of distertion. It condenses a thousand 
vears in one third ef the velume and 
otner two thirds to a 
systematie defo.matien ef every im- 
portant event in the last hundred years. 
The text-book is supplied with a “hap- 
py end,” under the form ef a glew- 
ing description ef Rumania’s se-ealled 
liberation by the Read Army in 1944 and 
of the joys and abundance which Soviet 
friendship has now »reught to its in- 
habitents. 


A numbe: 


manian students oie 


devotes the 


HISTORY BEING now rewritten ac- 
cording te an approved pattern, it was 
necessary to forbid a great 
number of historical boeks. Fhe censor- 
ship of books is not limited, however, 
to the historical writing. It has been di- 
rected against all kinds or Rumanian 
authors. The works of Eminescu, the 
greatest Rumanian poet, have been 
prohibited because he mentioned the 
river Dniester in one of his most popu- 
lar ballads. The poetry of another great 
writer, Alexandri, has also been for- 
bidden, obscure 


found 


though for more 
reasons. 

The same kind of censorship is di- 
rected books, and 
against the preduce of 
“Anglo-American capitalistic and im- 
thought.” In the meantime, 
Communist masterpieces are poured on 
the Rumanian public at a fantastic rate. 
It is boasted that more than 13,000,000 
copies of the works of.Lenin, Stalin and 
other Soviet leaders have been sold in 
the last four years. This is a remarkable 
performance in a country of 15,000,000 
people, of whom more than four-fifths 
are peasants and do not specially ap- 


against Western 


especially 


peralistic 


preciate that kind of political literature. 
Soviet propaganda plays and films 
compose 90% of the theatrical and mo- 
offered to the Ru- 
certain Broadway 
plays are allowed from time to time, 
like’ Born Yesterday or All My Sons, 


it is only 


tien picture fare 


Manian 


public. If 


because they can be used, 
by skillful generalization, to make a 
case against America. As for American 
films, which are great favorites in Ru- 
mania, they have seldom been seen in 
the last years, owing either to censor- 
ship of the story itself or to the out- 
lawing of “anti-democratic” stars like 
Clark Gable, Rcebert Taylor, Wallace 
Beery. Adelph Menjou, Robert Mont- 
gomery, Ginger Rogers, Sonja Henie, 
and Barbara Stanwyck. 

On November 2, 1948, all the movie- 
theatres were nationalized and are now 
run by the Government, so that no cen- 
sors are needed any more as there will 
be a central office to decide what films 
are to be shown. 


rHE HIGHEST and most respected 
cultural institution the Rumanian Aca- 
demy. an autoncmous body grouping 
all prominent writers and scientists, 
was dissolved in July 1948 and all its 
property was confiscated. A new “Aca- 
deiny of the Popular Republic” was 
created, its merm:bers being appointed 
by the Government which exercizes di- 
rect and full control. It is specified in 
its statutes that it wil! use science and 
culture “for the consolidation of po- 
pular democracy in its way towards 
socialism.” According to an official an- 
nouncement, the duty of the new acad- 
emicians will be “to find in the sources 
of Marxist-Leninist culture the means 
to eliminate the influence of bourgeois 
culture.” 

* ° 7 

RELIGION has not been negiected 
either Soviet leaders remembered that 
the great majority of Rumaniens be- 
longed, like Serbians, Greeks and Bul- 
garians, to the Orthodox Church. By a 
curious coincidence—it was in December 
1943 when the Red Army was sweep- 
ing along towards the Balkans—that 
the Soviet Government suddenly de- 
cided to adopt a more benevolent at- 
titude towards the Russian Church 
which it hed persecuted for so long. 

This enabled an immediate contact 
between the Rumanian and the Russian 
Church after the armistice. A delega- 
tion of Rumanisn priests was present 
at the installation ceremony of Pa- 
triarch Alexei, in February, 1945. There 
has been, since « continuous exchange 
of visits between high dignitaries of 
the two churches. 

Much pogress has been made towards 
a so-called “unification” of Orthodex 
Churches, under the Moscow Patriarch. 
Supreme contro! of religious activities 
in Rumania would then belong to an 
authority located in Moscow and totally 
dependent on the Soviet government. 

The appointment last June, of Pa- 
triarch Justinian is a dark page in the 
histroy of the Rumanian Orthodox 
Church. Aged only 46 and of very doubt- 
ful character the new Rumanian Pa- 
triarch owes his appointment entirely 
to Soviet pressure. He has hastened to 
make abject public declarations in 
favor of the Communist regime and of 
the Soviet Union. 

As some 1,750 000 Rumanians belong 
to the Greek-Catholic (Uniate) Church, 
every effort has been made to break 
down their spiritual ties with Rome. 
Mass arrests and imprisonment of 
Greek-Catholic priests have been going 
on since March, 1947. In June, 1948, 
Patriarch Justinian branded the mem- 
bers of the Uniate clergy as “agents of 
imperialism.” At the same time, the 
State authorities used every kind of 
pressure on the Greek-Catholic Bishops, 
in order to make them abandon their 
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faith and join the Orthedex Church, 
Follewing their refusal, the Govern. 
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the Vatican, took over the confessional 
schools and confiscated the prepe:ty of 
the Greek Orthodex Chureh. A new 
batch of Uniate priests were sent te 
prison, amongst them Archbishop Suciu 
and Bishop Russu. 

On October Ist 1948, an insignificant 
gruup of terrerized Greek-Cetholie 
priests ef lower rank signed s iesolu- 
tion of adherence to the O:thodor 
Church and the Government teck this 
as a pretext for considering thet the 
Uniate Church hed ceased tc exist 
With the aid of the police, O: thodur 


priests took possession of the Greek: 


Catholic cathedral in Bis). 
* * * 

A FAR RANGING attempt is thut 
made at corrupting the mind and des 
troying all spiritual independence. This 
offensive against the seul is completed 
by other achievements of totalitarian 
terror. At school, children are taught te 
spy on their parents and denounce 
them. Later in life, fear of arrest. beat- 
ings and torture are apt to bring to the 
fore some of the worst features of 
humap nature. Police methods, bi ought 
to perfection, are gradually ‘causing 
the isolation of every individual, as 
nobody can trust his closest relative or 
his best friend, for fear that he might 
be tortured and betray him. 


The United Nations had proclaimed, © 


in the Preamble to their Charter, their 


“faith in fundamental human rights, i 5 
human > 


the dignity and worth of the 
person.” Nothing could better expose 
the utter failure of the United Nations 
Organization, in its present state, that 
the fact that it is unable to prevent the 
physical and moral 
100,000,000 Europeans. 
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Hyderabad is planning an inten- 
sive comb-out campaign against the 
Communists. The finer it is, the more 
successful she’ will probably be. in 
getting them out of her hair. 


- 7 * 





Hjalmar Schacht’s frequent trials 
before de-Nazifieation courts show 
how low his fortunes have sunk. He 
who formerly juggled accounts 
easily is now having trouble settling 
his own score. 


* * * 


The Eastern bloc was set back 
by Truman's overwhelming vic- 
resounding 


tory end Wallace's 
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failure. They had counted on Wel- gay 
lace’s surrendering the US hands ident 
up, but Truman won hands down. time 
. i = Uni; 

The report that the Democrais J 
will not welcome back outspoken Shum 
States’ Righters indicaies thei §)°% | 
“Dixieland” is in need ef a revision. ever 
The line should read: “Two-timere out 
there are not forgotien.” pking 
* * f Mag 

Those DP’s, constituting the “hard hate 
core” whom ne country wants, ave deer 
fearful for the future. They ace ie 
inclined to feel the world ie rotten yt 
to that core. . 
Merris 8. Chapman aly 








Boston. 
N the recent annual repert ef the 
I Massachusetts State Department of 
Mental Health, Commissioner Per- 
kins, M.D., talked dollars and cents 
around the vivid picture he gave of 
the overcrowding: and understaffing of 
the state’s 12 mental institutions. His 
report is notable because of its findings 
and also because it can be understood 
by the layman: there is no, bureau- 
P cratic underbrush to hack through 
here; therefore the doctor’s words will 
© be quoted generously in the following 
> account 
' He juggles two variables and finds 
them dreadfully imbalanced at present. 
On the one hand is the “crying need” 


| & for additional facilities and personnel 
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for treatment and care of patients; and 
on the other is the amounts of money 
spent by » State Legislature for this 
purpose. [n two words, the amount 
now being spent is “not enough.” 
Although the annual expenditure is 
actually $21 million, there is a need 
for at least an additional appropriation 
Sof $37 million for capital improve- 
}ment plus unn amed amounts fer neces- 
sary salary increases. It is only through 
an expenditure of this magnitude that 
the state can meet the larger salaries 
and better living conditions necessary 
to attract recruits for the already 
jepleted medical and cus- 
todial staffs; and only through capital 
improvement running into the millions 
of dollacs cited can the dangerous over- 
crowding be remedied. 


1 
seriously 


* - * 


CURRENTLY, there are personnel 
quotas extant which represent a com- 
promise between the Legislature and 
the doctors. The quotas “do not meas- 
ure up to the standards demanded by 
nation-wide agencies ... and even these 
quotas are not met.” Dr. Perkins cites 
vacancies of 12-20 percent as repre- 
senting a “dangerous level.” This level 
became characteristic in the state hos- 
pitals during the war, when standards 
were lowered generally throughout the 
nation because. of the manpower 

: shortage They have not improved 
since because of a certain degree of 
inertia, and because of the current 
price structure. Pressed to the wall 
by higher and higher prices and at- 
tractive offers from private and federal 
hospitals, doctors and custodial per- 
sonnel have left the state hospitals in 
dangerous numbers. Dr. Perkins found 
that the following conditions prevailed 
in September: There were vacancies 
of 1,947 people as against a quota of 
7,962—a per -ntage of 24.45 (well over 
the dangerous level). : 

How Joes 


tients and 


this shortage affect pa- 
personnel? In September 
one doctor for every 179 
Even this miserable standard 
must be qualified. One: a few of these 
doctors are necessarily concerned pri- 


there was 
patients 
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The Massachusetts Problem 


are cn eo rcs By Mortimer Slaiman jiu 


marily with administration (moreover, 
these administrators are almost in- 
variably those doctors with the most 
experience); two: a psychiatrist must 
spend more time per patient than the 
general practitioner, so that the ratio 
is not comparable to those operative 
in other medical institutions; and 
three: many of the doctors are not yet 
trained psychiatrists. 
* * * 

THE MOST SEVERE vacancy rate 
was found among ward services—30.88 
percent. “Here the shortage oan mean 
fights among patients and a lack of 
. delays in cleaning ex- 
from the multi- 
injuries to 
... Droken bones, 


intervenors .. 
crement floors Seas 
plication of vermin 


harassed attendants 


from falls of old ladies and old gentle- . 


men... epileptic children suffering 
injury... weeping patients with no 
one to spare to comfort them 


acceptance of job applicants who are 
not ideal, to say the least.” 

So much for the condition of man 
in the institutions. How do the ma- 
chines fare? Perkins found that “the 
service which provides bedside care 
has the percentage of ex- 
perienced personnel, while the service 
concerned with the care of buildings 
has the highest percentage of ex- 
perienced.” 

Even techniques of therapy are 
affected by these conditions. On this 
point, the writer interpolates. The most 
radical therapies with psychotics in 
the past decade have been brain sur- 
geries and shock treatments. Much has 
been expressed in opposition to these 
methods because of their imputed 
cruelty, disastrous consequences for 
the personality of the post-operative, 
and more generally, because they at- 
tack symptoms without getting at the 
roots of the particular disorder. What- 
ever the merits of these arguments, two 
facts remain outstanding: 


lowest 


@® When there is only one doctor for 
every 179 patients, then something 
must be done to keep them from killing 
or injuring one another, 

® Something radical must be done 
to return patients to their communities 
at a reasonable rate so as to remove 
them from an environment in which 
there is a higher T.B. rate than in the 
general population, from an environ- 


ment in which the longer the patient 
remains the more assuredly his con- 
dition will become chronic; and finally, 
radical therapy is necessary so as to 
aHow admission for the literally thou- 
sands on waiting lists. The schools for 
the feeble-minded, for example, have 
a capacity of 4,102; overcrowding, 988; 
waiting list, over 4,000; and urgent 
cases on waiting list, 1,800. There are 
many instances, no doubt, where in- 
tensive psychotherapy, sans lobotomy 
and sans shock; would have been in- 
finitely more successful in terms of 
the patient’s ultimate adjustment—but, 
how can one doctor take out one hour 
in each day for personalized attention 
to one patient? 
* * > 

THE IMPLICATIONS of this are 
certainly nation-wide. The medical pro- 
fession is notoriously resistant to inno- 
vation, and if areas of deficiency con- 
tinue to exist in which expedient 
therapies dominate the scene because 
of no realistic alternatives, then these 
areas will dot our landscape as dead 
forces cementing opposition to the 
introduction of newer methods which 
help the patient to make fundamental 
changes in his personality. 

It must be stressed, as Perkins has 
brought out, that with available funds, 
operating personnel in the state’s in- 
stitutions have done a magnificent job; 
but the range within which these 
people are allowed to operate with the 
money they have is limited indeed. 
The best of intentions amount to a 
mediocre performance without  suffi- 
cient funds. ¢ 

The State of Massachusetts has an 
enormous responsibility in this matter. 
Perkins states flatly that 95 percent 
of the people in Massachusetts who 
become mentally ill can not afford the 
“unpredictable months” of private 
hospital expense. He further adds that 
the state has a “practical monopoly” 
and that “the fate of the mentally sick 
citizen is, literally, in its hands.” 

To raise conditions from their present 
low levels, Perkins finds that the prob- 
lem “is strictly one of paying out tax 
dollars.” Getting these dollars from 
the State Legislature will have to be 
a function of two forces. First, be- 
cause of the lack of an informed public 
opinion, sufficient pressure has _ not 
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been brought te bear on the politicians. 
Relatives, tor example, “who should 
assist critically, do not wish to identify 
themselves.” Even contributions to 
causes designed to alleviate the prob- 
lem of the insane have been slack 
because of the stigma of identification. 
There is the story of the business man 
who had pledged a generous amount 
to one of the nation-wide agencies 
concerned with mental health, only to 
back down after he was told that his 
name was going to be listed among 
the contributors—bad for business, he 
said, ; 
7 7. * 

THE SECOND FORCE involved logi- 
cally in the process of moving funds 
into new hospitals, etc., is the present 
political leadership in the Democratic 
Party. Dr. Perkins’ report was ad- 
dressed, to ex-Governor Bradford (it 
was issued one week before the elec- 
tion), but the ball must now be carried 
by Governor-elect Dever. Governor 
Dever wasted little time in issuing a 
statement to the effect that eradication 
of undesirable conditions in the state 
mental institutions, charged to low 
wages and insufficient facilities, would 
be a “must” under his administration. 


Perkins finds that every governor in 
the. past contributed some to progress 
in this matter. However, he describes 
a “disposition, over many years, to 
stop short of making service to pa- 
tients as attractive as it must be made 
to bring to the hospitals the people who 
are needed to give those patients over- 
all good care.” He adds that “the roots 
of the situation, it should be under- 
stood, are not found in any particulac 
administration.” 


Our way of life, with all its familiar 
tensions, has cast these people up on 
a shore as forbidding as the “outside.” 
The state and the public have at least 
a moral responsibility to see that the 
additional funds Perkins calls for are 
provided. In a broader sense, we have 
the responsibility of re-examining our 
way of life for ways to lessen the 
various tensions—for even with higher 
standards of hospital care and indi- 
vidual therapy, there is the spectre of 
returning “cured” patients to the same 
environment which was a prime de- 
terminant in sending them to the hos- 
pital in the first place. 
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HAD the privilege of knowing Dr. 
Magnes personally, and I remem- 





la | ber with deep gratitude the sup- 
: ~ Port and encouragement he generously 
; gave me—as he did for so many stu- 
. dents and young scholars—during the 
time of my studies at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem. 
" ; Judah L Magnes was a man of great 
2 phumanity and profound understanding 
* got his fellow men, Nobody left him, 
" meven after a brief conversation, with- 
- Out being deeply impressed by_ his 
kindness and his personal charm. Dr. 
Magnes’ personality showed a sincere, 
d atural, and often naive expression of 
. deep convictions, both intellectual and 
- mn oral. His integrity, honesty, and sense 
m of justice were outstanding. His actions 








Cre never dictated by ulterior motives 
* by petty personal ambitions, but 
nly by what he thought right and just. 
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Judah L. Magnes 


By Eliahu Epstein 


Special Representative to the United States of the State of Israel 


Though his political ideas were not 
shared by many, Magnes refused to 
compromise. He was by nature a fighter 
and did not retreat when fighting alone, 
nor did he bow to the opinions and 
prejudices of others. His exceptionally 
great civil courage won appreciation 
and admiration even from his op- 
ponents 

* * * 

DR. MAGNES was an idealist, reared 
in the liberalism and tolerance of the 
19th century and inspired by the pre- 
cepts of Judaism as he conceived them. 
From his private office on the roof of 
the National Library on Mt. Scopus, 
he overlook the indescribable beauty 
and grandeur of Jerusalem. But he 
refused to live in an ivory tower. 
Stepping down from his lofty seclu- 
sion, he attempted to translate his 
ideals into practice. 


In the political arena, however, he 
was bound to experience the fate of 
every idealist —the clash with the 
reality of his time and his society. This 
clash forms the tragic note in Dr. 
Magnes’ life, a note finally underlined 
by his sudden death far away from 
the Jerusalem he loved so dearly. 

* * * 

IN ONE FIELD at least Dr. Magnes 
succeeded in realizing his ideals. The 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem was 
his child. He loved this institution 
with all his heart and devoted his 
entire strength to its development. He 
was fortunate enough to see the He- 
brew University grow from a small 
group of research workers to a flourish- 
ing and fully-fledged modern univer- 


sity with hundreds of teachers and 


thousands of students. Dr. Magnes was 
able to persuade many outstanding 


Jewish scientists abroad to join the 
teaching staff of his university. And 
among the students flocking to Mt. 
Scopus there has been an increasing 
number of young Jews from various 
countries of the world. This process 
has already done much to fulfill Dr. 
Magnes’ hope for closer spiritual ties 
between Israel and Jewry in the coun- 
tries of the diaspora. 

For many years, in fact until very 
recently, there were among the stu- 
dents of the Hebrew University also a 
number of Arabs, both from Palestine 
and the surrounding countries. In this 
way the Hebrew University helped to 
to achieve one of Dr. Magnes’ most 
cherished aims—a better and deeper 
understanding between the Jewish 
people in Israel and its neighbors, Dr. 
Magnes believed that the Jews return- 

(Continued om Page Fitteen) 





The Novie 


HE preparation of the gigantic plan for 
combating drought was shrouded in pro- 
found bureaucratic secrecy. Until the rati- 
fied plan was published, I had not seen a single 
article discussing the project of forest planting 
or even a hint on its preparation, either in the 
general Russian press or in special periodicals. 
The plan covering a period of 17 years will 
require tremendous expenditures and is sup- 
posed to “change the face” and “transform the 
climate” of a large part of the USSR. Yet, 
contrary to the spirit and letter of the “Stalin” 
Constitution, it was not submitted to the Su- 
preme Soviet for discussion and confirmation. 
In a matter affecting the life of millions of 
persons, bureaucratic bigwigs presume to make 
decisions subject to no control by the people 
rr even their own sham “Soviet parliament.” 
Such is the “style” of the Stalin epoch. This 
tyle is not only unendurable politically, but 
s also an outright calamity from the point of 
iew of the material losses it occasions. As 
vas pointed out in last week’s issue, the new 
plan is unfeasible as regards a large part of 
the territory in question. Yet this by no means 
recludes strenuous attempts at its fulfillment 
even in those regions. Tremendous sums will 
be spent, thousands of workers, in toil and 
iweat, will execute orders—and water, defi- 
cient in those areas, will be wasted. In short, 
the plan will be put into operation to save 
face for the bureaucracy, but it will never be 
fully realized 
. * 
EVEN WHERE the creation of large shelter- 
belts is 
of the 


huge wastage of 


execution 
price of 
Where the 


feasible and expedient, the 
plan will be achieved at the 
wealth 
initiative and efforts of the population are re- 
itself 
s the most dangerous and costly form of man- 


national 


quired, bureaucratic centralism reveals 


agement. The authors of the plan have unwit- 
For 1949, the plan 
the planting of conservation forests 
630,000 acres, and 
puts the amount of required plantins 
at 2.866,000,000 trees and shrubs, i.« 

to the acre 
USA, 
resorted 


tingly admitted this truth. 
ioresees 
in an.area covering almost 

material 
over 4,500 
This is a frightening figure. In the 
shelterbelts widely 
to since the middle 30's, the number 


where have been 


of. trees and shrubs per acre varies between 
1,000 and 1,500, thus amountin; 


iourth 


to about one- 
of the number assumed in the Soviet 
plan. The authors of the plan are of course 
aware of the American figures, but they are 
also aware of the handicaps of bureaucratic 
centralism causing tremendous wastage of 
naterial and labor. 


The blindness which bureaucratic fanati- 
cism has induced in the authors is_ illus- 
trated by the prescription (euphemistically 


called “recommendation”) to use definite kinds 
of trees specified for each belt, even for each 
bank of every river; the same principle is 
applied to forest planting in kolkhozes and 


sovkhozes. It goes without saying that this 
oroduct of overbearing bureaucracy will be 


aid for heavily. 

The project is based on the belief in infalli- 
lity, initiative, and scrupulosity of the ruling 
element. The organization of works, in which 
millions will participate, is shaped and con- 
trolled by the bureaucratic machine alone. The 
very detailed plan does not even hint at the 
desirability of cooperative efforts of the popu- 
ation, its creative initiative or public activity. 
Or is it true that a project of such dimensions 
cannot be carried out without compulsory 
leasures and centralized administration? 


* * . 


he American Experience 


Tuere is no question but that large projects 
equire a plan and efficient management, and 
that they cannot be executed by scattered 
efforts of individuals or small groups. But 
contrary to what is officially preached in the 
USSR, the planning and direction of far- 
‘eaching economic plans require self-adminis- 


> 








By Solomon M. Schwarz 


tration and initiative on the part of the popu- 
Jation. That this method is feasible and pre- 
cludes waste of money and labor is proved by 
the organization of shelierbelts construction in 
the USA. 

For the realization of measures designed for 
soil conservation (including the creation of 
shelterbelts and the introduction of crop-rota- 
tion) in the USA, there have been organized 
Soil Conservation Disiricts vested with wide 
power. The Districts function on the basis of 
state Jaws, enacted in accordance with the 
standard law which was recommended by 
federal agencies. The enactment of such laws 
is not incumbent on the states; but if they are 
enacted, the federal administration undertakes 
to lend considerable assistance in executing the 
projects. A District comes into being only afier 
the farmers of its territory (both landowners 
and tenants) have decided upon its formation 
by a free vote of the majority, and after the 
decision .has: been ratified by the State Com- 
mittee on Soil Conservation. Thus created, 
the Disiricts acquire the rights and duties of 
legal bodies-politie. They are administered by 
elected committees, which have the right to 
adopt decision regarding measures to be 
adopted for soil conservation. These decisions 
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-AND ANOTHER THING, 
You HAVE ADOPTED AN 
ANTI-SOVIET ATTITUDE AND 
ACTED IN A MANNER NOT 
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are voted upon by the farmers of the Districts, 
and become obligatory only if accepted by the 
majority. But even then single farmers con- 
sidering the particular measures—owing to 
special cireumstances—harmful to them, can 
appeal to an elected appeals board, whose 
dec*sion in turn can be appealed to the regu- 
lar court. 
a * * 

APPREHENSION was expressed that this 
system would prove unworkable. It was con- 
tended that the single states would fail to pass 
the necessary laws, that the formation of Dis- 
tricts would hit many snags, and that bickering 
about the District decisions would be plentiful. 
It is now generally acknowledged that reality 
has surpassed the most optimistic expectations. 
Most state legislatures acted immediately, the 
formation of the Districis met with the acclaim 
of the population; there was much less fric- 
tion than expected, and, most important of 
all, beneficial results of the Districts’ activity 
soon became evident. At present, 11 years 
after the beginning of the campaign, the re- 
quired laws exist in all the 48 states, and the 
greater part of the U.S. territory (except in 
the far West) is covered with a net of Dis- 
tricts. Under their guidance—and through 
them under the guidance of federal and state 
agencies — conservation measures, including 
shelterbelts, have been carried into practice 
on a large scale, and have resulted in the 


Beserf Struggle 


2. Bureaucratic vs. Democratic Planning 














noticeable advancement of American agricul. § 
According to Ward Shepard, former 


ture 





chairman of the government commission which” 


wrote the standard state law on Sol Conser. 
vation Districts: 

“The experience [with Soil Conservation Dis. 
tricts] to date clearly indicates that rural people | 
are eagerly responsive to an institutional frame 
work which permits and encourages effective 
cooperative and social action. Politically, this 
demonstration is of basic importance, far be. 
yond the conservation movement. The tendency 
in government and‘industry has been strongly 
in the direction of specialized, bureaucratic 
hierarchies whose function it is to do the things 


they think the people need, instead of making @ 


it possible for the people to organize to do them, 
Underlying this trend is scepticism as to the 
ability of the people to organize themselves for 
effective cooperative action. Yet, in the Soil” 
Conservation Districts are a resounding answer 
to our own technocratic managerial revolution 
ists and to all the foreign brands of totalitarian 
ism . They are a complete victory for the demo- 
cratic control of modern technology.” (Food 
and Famine, p. 46.) 


* . * 


At Whose Expense? 


Tue success of the American soil conservation 
policy is guaranteed not only by the demo 
cratic nature of the organization implementing 
it and creating a link between the farmers 
and the state, but also by the reasonable dis 
tribution of the material burden it involves, 
i.e., by the federal and state organs assuming 
a large part of the expenses. In this respect, 
the Soviet plan differs greatly from the Amer- 
ican. The Soviet decree makes no mention of 
who and how the expenses incurred in build- 
ing the shelterbelts are to be ccfrayed. We 


ew 


may learn something about this from the state 7 


budget for the next year. It seems that the 
shelterbelts will be created mainly by forced 
Jabor. 

As to windbreakers in kolkhozes, the situ 
ation is clear. The gigantic plan will be largely 
fulfilled by holkhoz farmers at the expense 
of their remuneration for the so-called “work 
days.” But the “weight of the work day,” ie, 
the payment for it in kind and money, has been 
very low in recent years. A great number of 
“work days” will now be utilized in the creation 
of shelterbelts, whose advantages—far below 
the planned mark—will be felt only in the 
future. The unavoidable result is that “the 
weight of the work day” will be further de 
creased in the coming years. 

However, in executing the windbreakers pro- 
gram, the kolkhozes are to get some assistance 
from the government, though by no means free 
of charge. The decree provides that needed 


planting material (beyond what the kolkhozes 7 


have to grow themselves) will be sold them 
by the Ministry of Forestry, and that certain 
mechanical works carried out by shelterbelt 
stations (and Motor-Tractor siations) now 


pee Rey. Sil 


being formed are to be paid for by the kolk- © 


hozes. To facilitate these payments, the Min- 
istry of Finance can grant to kolkhozes “long- 
term credits for ten years with repayments 
beginning with the fifth year,” and—the peak 
of liberalism!—the kolkhozes “from 1949 will 
be freed from obligatory delivery to the state 
of agricultural products for such land as has 
been used for forest nurseries.” 
* * * 
LACK OF SPACE does not permit me to 
dwell on other parts of the soil conservation 
program. The plan bears unmistakable marks 


of megalomania. However, a part of the plan | 


may be fulfilled and in time may have a bene 
ficial effeat on the development of agriculture. 
But this progress will be paid for at an ex- 
orbitant price, by the misery and suffering of 
a generation. And this suffering will be te 
price not for agricultural advancement, but for 
the arbitrariness of the ruling bureaucracy. 
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The 





South 


By George S. Mitchell 





George S. Mitchell lives in Atlanta’ 
Georgia, and has long been familiar 
with the political problems of the 
Southern scene. He was formerly re- 
gional director of CIO-PAC in 1944-5. 

Xu a 


\ ited that the presidential election 
N is past, there are signs that 

some of the heat is going out 
of the civil rights controversy. This 
may prove only a temporary iull be- 
fore a storm of debate and bitterness 
in the halls of Congress; for it is cer- 
tain that many liberal groups will 
press for federal civil rights legislation, 
and equally certain that Southern Con- 
gressmen will wage a last-ditch fight 
against some of the measures. But, 
however momentary, this breathing 
spell affords an opportunity to consider 
calmly the problem of achieving more 
widespread respect for everyone's rights 
in the South. 





One of the regrettable features of the 
past year’s effort was the gulf that 
separated people of good will who are 
in agreement on objectives but disagree 
m methods. Many white Southerners 
sincerely want to see a more just and 
equitable society in the South but be- 
lieve that federal laws will injure 
rather than aid this cause. So, rather 
uncomfortably, they joined the de 
fenders of the status quo in opposition 
to those liberals, mostly in the North, 
who were pressing for vigorous federal 
measures. The tendency of Northern 
liberals, on the other hand, has been 
to lump all Southern dissenters to- 
gether as apologists for racial discrimi- 
nation. With more understanding and 
less emotion on both sides, there 
would have been a chance for pro- 
gressive people of both persuasions to 
find common ground. That chance stitl 


exists 


. * > 


THE OFT-HEARD argument that 
“you can’t legislate morality” is an 


» Over-statement of a fundamental truth 


—namely, that legislation alone cannot 


» topple customs and folkways that are 

§ deeply rooted in the economic and 
social life of a people. The pattern of 
human 


lations that has plagued the 
South for the past eighty years has 
been nately bound up in an eco- 


® homic order which only recently has 
begun to change. Plantation agricul- 
ture was not destroyed by the Civil 
on 
Wa It 


1s merely modified and has 
continued in broad parts of the South 


up to the present. As a result, the 
South was outstripped by the rest of 
the nation in industry and was rele- 
gated to an impoverished colonial 
status. In addition, the basically equali- 


arian standards ‘of industry were 
sacrified to the semi-feudal standards 
of a plantation economy. 


Any realistic attempt to bring about 
Sreater democracy in the South must 
take into account these shaping forces 
which still operate in the region. Those 
who are suspicious of the effective- 
hess of legal reform might well be re- 
assured by a more widespread reali- 
zation of the need for economic reform 
as well. A federal program that in- 
cluded both the economic and the 
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legal approach to civil rights could 
hardly be branded as political hypoc- 
risy. Federal “interference” by rights 
legislation has been bitterly resisted. 
A linking of the two for the good of 
the region could do much to dissipate 
resistance among thoughtful people in 
the South. 


* - * 


IT IS a hard-headed American axiom 
that “you get what you pay for.” We 
have recognized this principle in sup- 
plying aid to the European countriés 
where we wish to see democracy in- 
sured. It is a curious myopia that re- 
fuses to see that the same principle 
applies in the South. If civil rights 
are to be fully realized in the South, 
the South and the rest of the nation 
must foot the bill. A vigorous—and 
expensive—effort is needed to improve 
the South’s economy and direct it 
into channels which are conducive to 
greater opportunity for Southerners of 
both races. 


7 od * 


A MINIMUM PROGRAM for the 
South, in brief. outline, should include 
at least the following: 

® Expanded industry. The recent 
growth of industry in the South, while 
encouraging, still leaves much to be 
desired. The South needs not only 
more industry, but also more varieties 
of industry, extending into new areas. 
The region will not enjoy the real 
fruits of industrialization until it at- 
tracts more heavy, high-investment 
industries. Also badly needed are addi- 
tional processing industries to convert 
raw materials into finished products 
within the region. 

It is not commonly recognized that 
most of the South’s.industry is con- 
fined to the narrow strip of country 
which makes up the piedmont section. 
The broad plantation belt, which is 
politically dominant in most Southern 
states, has experienced few of the 
wholesome effects of industrialization. 
The pattern of state governments in 
the South is not likely to change much 
so long as this remains true. 

® Family-farm ownerhip. That fua- 
jamentally democratic institution, the 
family farm, already prevails in many 
parts of the South. There, like in- 
dustry, it is a powerful force for basic 
=quality. But, again like industry, it 
is not found to any great extent in the 
plantation areas. Steps should be taken, 
45 a matter of public policy, to preserve 
the family-farm pattern where it al- 
ready exists and to extend it into those 
areas where it is lacking. With in- 
creasing mechanization, certain adjust- 
ments will have to be made. The 
average size of the family farm must 
be increased, modern farm machinery 
must be made accessible to the small 
farmer, and our farm population must 
be educated in the techniques of the 
new agriculture. None of this will be 
accomplished overnight or in every 
nook and cranny of the South, but ‘it 
is a desirable direction for our public 
farm policy to take. 

® Technical education. The transi- 
tion in the South calls urgently for a 
vigorous program of vocational train- 
ing. If industry is to be encouraged 





THE WAY TO RACIAL PEACE 
“As in the Treatment of a Disease...” 


to come into the region, a potential 
labor force with at least the basic skills 
is indispensable. More and more of 
our rural population will move from 
the land to the cities as farm mechani- 
zation continues, and every effort must 
be made to prepare them for adjust- 
ment to urban industrial life. 

@ Equalization of education. The 
South is beginning to reap the bitter 
harvest of years of unequal schooling 
for Negro children. In King George 
County, Va., we are witnessing a de- 
mand for equalization of public school 
facilities, enforced by court rulings, 
which may be expected to spread over 
the entire South. It is probably safe 
to say that within the near future 
every Southern school jurisdiction will 
be presented with a bill for school 
buildings and school-teachers at least 
double what is now being spent. Meet- 
ing this bill will not be merely a 
matter of deciding to be fair. Even 
after the most drastic increases in local 
taxes, the Southern states will be in 
urgent need of federal aid to education. 

® Housing. The grim competition of 
low-income white and Negro families 
for run-down, overcrowded dwellings 
is hardly productive of better race rela- 
tions. With a deficit of about two mil- 
lion homes in the South, cooperative 
state and federal programs of slum- 


“clearance and rural housing are des- 


perately needed. 

® Health. The South has the nation’s 
greatest needs in health and medical 
care, and the fewest hospitals, doctors, 
dentists and nurses in proportion to 
population. Of what we have, very 
little is in rural areas. It is not sur- 
prising that the Negro third of the 
population has borne the brunt of these 
shortages. 

The Hill-Burton hospital construc- 
tion act is a good beginning in the 
neglected field of health. The same 


type of aid might well be extended 
to the training of medical personnet 
and more certain ways of getting 
medical care within the reach of low- 
income families, 

* - * 

MEETING THESE basic needs would 
go far to make effective the legal safe- 
guards which we usually associate with 
the term “civil rights.” All the ex- 
perience of human society tells us that 
wherever people are ill-fed, ill-housed, 
ill-educated, their access to justice and 
fair pay is endangered. Evidence of 
this fact is not difficult to find in the 
South itself. In those parts of the 
region where material prosperity has 
grown, respect for human rights has 
also grown. 

This process is not automatic, but 
must be assisted by legislative enact- 
ments, some state and some federal 
laws must be invoked to protect, in, 
particular, those two master rights— 
safety from violence and access to the 
ballot. Anyone sincerely interested in 
achieving equal rights for Southern 
Negroes must recognize that, where 
states have failed to meet their re- 
sponsibility for these safeguards, there 
is no valid argument against federal 
legislation. 

As in the treatment of a disease, 
both the causes and the dangerous 
symptoms must be treated. In the case 
of the South, determined efforts must 
be made to eliminate the economi¢ 
causes which underlie discrimination. 
At the same time, legal measures must 
be adopted to protect citizens against 
discrimination itself. Exclusive in- 
sistence on either of the two approaches 
is unrealistic. If people of good will, 
North and South, will rally around 
this principle, there is hope that the 
civil rights controversy may be con- 
verted at a faster pace into meaning- 
ful progress for the South. 
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has two main causes. First of all .. 


votes... predicted .. 











“But since under any circumstances ... 


for a sheep not less than for a lamb.” 


anew party would, if it were pro- 


a 
gressive, be attacked as the hireling of Moscow, it seers rational to bé hung 2 


Harold J. Laski in The American Democracy, advocating the participation 
x9 the Communist Party in a possible third party in the U.S.A.,. despite his 
opposition to the affiliation of the British CP to the British Labor Party. 


“[ have found few people who regret that Wallace did badly. That feeling 
. it is felt that he was in an important way 
the Communists’ dependent and that had he won the three to five million 
- he might well have been able to found a third party 
which would have hindered not helped the political realignment so needed in 
the United States. Had he, however, proved a formidable candidate, he would 


have given strength to all forces in Russie which hinder a common move to 


Harold J. Laski in New Republic, December 20, 1948, unconsciously rejoic- 


sensible understanding.” 





ing that real progressive forces in the U.S.A. rejected his earlier advice. 
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Toward a World Standard . 


Survey of the Federalists 


By Harris Wofford, Jr. 





Amid the weliter of proposals peel-. 
ferred as alternatives to the con- 
finuing rivalries of conflicting na- 
tionalisms, few have received as 
much attention and consideration 
as have the plans of the various 
world federalist groups. Unfortu- 
nately, there has also emerged @ 
concomitant confusion as to the 
nature of the groups, their purposes, 
orientations, activities and specific 
machineries. In this article, Harris 
Wofford, Jr., delineates the structures 
of the various groups in the field, 
the personalities influencing their 
formulations and their aims. It serves 
as valuable background for an under- 
standing of the over-all problem. 
Mr. Wofford is thoroughly conversant 
with the problems and policies in- 
volved as the result of long ex- 
perience with these groups. He is the 
founder and first president of Student 
Federalists, one of the five organi- 
zations which merged in February, 
1947, to form United World Fed- 
eralists, and the author of “It’s Up 
to Us.” a history of the Student 
Federalist movement. He was a mem- 
ber of the first National Executive 
Council of United World Federalisis, 
and at present is a member of the 
Executive Council of the World 
Movement for World Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

— 


T is not strange that in an anar- 
] chic interdependent world hopeful 
standards are being raised for a 
peace-preserving World State 
From the Kremlin the banner of 
a World Soviet Union has long waved 
for all to see. 





Thus one nation-state 
serves as the base for a world party 
which alone has an official answer to 
world anarchy: peace through revolu- 
tion and Communist Party rule. Into 
the vacuum of despair in the middle 
world the Communist solution moves 
forward. 

It is not strange that an increasing 
number of democrats are now trying 
to design banners for a democratic 
World State as an answer to the dual 
challenge of nationalism and World 
Communism. 

And it is not 
movement for a 


strange that the 
democratic World 
State, which has now pushed its way 
into Western public consciouness, is 
already divided into several separate 
fronts. 

> > > 

Clarence Streit's Federal Union 

THE OLDEST, STEADIEST, and 
now smallest group is around Clarence 


Streit and the magazine Freedom and! 


Union, campaigning for an Atlantic 
federation of experienced democracies 
as a nucleus of a World Democracy. 

In 1939 Mr. Streit’s book Union Now 
was the fountain-head of the federal- 
ist movement, persuasively demon- 
strating why the league of sovereign 
nations system could never preserve 
peace and why a federal government 
operating on individuals could alone 
do the job. It eloquently called for 
a union of the world’s fifteen leading 
democracies as the answer to Hitler. 

During the wartime optimism about 
the Soviet Union, many of Mr. Streit’s 
supporters left his organization, Federal 
Union, because of his insistence that 
the Union must include only long- 
practicing democracies and that there- 
fore no attempt should be made to 
federate with Russia. 

Many others, including the writer, 
left Federal Union because of Mr. 
Streit’s similar insistence that no at- 


- 


tempt be made to include Asia at the 
beginning. 

With the Marshall Plan and talk of 
Western Union, events have moved in 
Mr. Streit’s direction. However, Federal 
Union has not yet caught onto the tide 
in any real degree, although Mr. Streit’s 
personal supporters go high vp on 
Capitol Hill. 


o ad > 


Ely Culbertson’s 
Citizens Committee 

ON THE OTHER FLANK of the 
federalist movement is the Citizens 
Committee for United Nations Reform. 
This organization has also been built 
largely around one man and his books, 

Mr. Culbertson has worked out, with 
masterful intricacy, a hand he believes 
can win atomic control and overwhelm- 
ing security if the US Government 
will but play it. He proposed a limited 
revision of the UN which would end the 
veto, reconstitute the Security Council 
as a world executive, and establish a 
World Police Force with atomic control. 
This security system would have no 
power in internal affairs, and no posi- 
tive powers to tackle the economic and 
social problems of the world com- 
munity. Nations would continue their 
own national policies in all respects 
except the right to make war. Under 
the proposed Quota Force Plan, they 
would be permitted to keep fairly 
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large armies. In effect, this is a plan for 
a collective security alliance with an 
international contingent army with 
atomic bombs to catalyze action against 
an aggressor. 

Mr. Culbertson pushes this as the 
immediate answer to Russia. If Russia 
refuses to accept, those nations willing 
should go ahead. Mr. Culbertson con- 
siders the possibility of a world security 
ultimatum to Russia to accept atomic 
control or face world collective action 
to disarm her. 

This approach has won notable top- 
level support, especially in Congress, 
where a substantial group of Senators 
and Representatives were willing to 
sponsor legislation in this direction. 

Mr. Culbertson prides himself on the 
fact that his plan wins support of 
nationalists and internationalists alike. 
His most amazing example is the of- 
ficial national endorsement of his plan 
by the American Legion. Much respon- 
sibility for this goes to the Middle- 
town, Ohio, Citizens Committee, which 
in a Town Meeting over a year ago, 


adopted the Culbertson Plan and has 
since carried it to many other com- 
munities and the state and national 
organizations including the Legion. 

Although Dorothy Thompson and 
others have generously contributed 
their time and names to the Citizens 
Committee for UN Reform, it is 
still considered as Mr. Culbertson’s 
movement. Perhaps this is the reason 
it has not yet gained grass-roots sup- 
port in any substantial degree. 

> * ” 


The United World Federalists 

THE MAIN BODY of the federalist 
movement consists of the world fed- 
eralists. These are the one-worlders 
who differ from Streit in that they in- 
sist an offer must be made to federate 
with all mankind, and from Culbert- 
son in that they insist the offer must 
be for a genuine federation able to 
make law and enforce it directly on 
individual world citizens rather than 
for an armed league operating through 
allied governments. 

The world federalists are the most 
numerous, include most of the active 
leaders, and have built an effective 
and growing grass-roots movement. 
The United World Federalists is a 
member of the coordinating World 
Movment for World Federal Govern- 
mnt and has brother groups in over 
15 countries. 

The American movement has approx- 
imately 35,000 members in over 500 
chapters across the country. United 
World Federalists (UWF) resulted 
from a merger of three national organi- 
zations and a number of state groups 
These included: Americans United for 
World Government (formerly Amer- 
icans United for World Organization), 
the outfit of prominent American inter- 
nationalists, led by Raymond Swing, 
Thomas Finletter, Norman Cousins, and 
Edgar Mowrer, which fought isolation- 
ists in the 1944 election and campaigned 
for the UN Charter; World Federalists, 
the universalist group with the chapters 
in many states but few well-known 
leaders other than the Van Doren 
brothers, which early adopted Emery 
Reve’s Anatomy of Peace as their po- 
litical bible; and the Student Federal- 
ists, a nation-wide high school and 
college movement, formed and run by 
students, first affiliated with Clarence 
Streit, but later independent because 
of their universalist views. 

Shortly after the merger, Cord Meyer, 
Jr., a young Marine veteran, Harvard 
scholar, Stassen’s assistant at San Fran- 
cisco, and author of Peace or Anarchy, 
was chosen as full-time President. 
Under his administration UWF became 
a hard-hitting organization, with en- 
thusiastic chapters, especially in small 
towns and suburbs, an efficient head- 
quarters, branch offices in over twenty 
states, and strong supporters in Wash- 
ington such as Congessman Javits. 

For the first few months the UWF 
position was simple: develop enough 
pressure on the government so that it 
will propose a limited world govern- 
ment and invoke Article 109 of the 
UN Charter for a revision conference 
to draft the necessary federalist amend- 
ments to the UN. However, forces in- 
side and outside the organization rose 
to disturb this smooth picture. 

Members across the country were 
disturbed lest all the pressure only 
result in the US State Department 
adopting the federalist slogans without 
the same intentions, using them as a 
nationalist weapon against Russia. 
Some are turning to the conviction that 
UWF must become directly political, 
aiming to eleect-a Congress and Presi- 
dent in 1950 and 1952 committed clearly 
to a genuine federation attempt. Others 


are ardently promoting the project of 
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an unofficial World People’s Constitu- 
tional Convention as 
Britain. 

The debate now raging inside the 
United World Federalists movement 
received its impetus from three oustide 
factors. 

> a + 
The Hutchins Committee to 
Frame a World Constitution 


proposed in i 


]—cHANCELLOR ROBERT HUT. | 


CHINS of the University of Chicago 
joined with G. A. Borgese, Mortimer 
Adler, 
Barr and others to draft an illustrative 
World Constitution, Last year they re- 
leased their product and launched a 
monthly magazine, Common Cause, 
under the guidance of Mr. Borgese. 

Their Constitution outlined a World 
Republic with broad positive powers 
to enact, interpret and enforce world 
Jaws for all phases of the life of the 
world community. Their thesis, a fed- 
eralist maximalism, is that unless the 
federation possesses these maximal 
powers it cannot hope to do the work 
required to repair society, to win the 
loyalty of the world’s people, or to 
remain a democratic institution. A 
negative armaments federation, they 
believe, cannot hope to stand. A key 
part of their case is that without powers 
to develop backward areas and cope 
with peaceful change—to institute jus- 
tice—the middle world cannot be won 
to federation. 

Maximalism has spread _ rapidly 
among federalists, especially among 
the student members. Many of the 
UWF leaders, however, fear that this 
approach would destroy effectiveness 
in the US for many years, tying fed- 
eralism up with the progressive-lib- 
eral wing of American politics and 
destroying their present above-party 
position. 

° a . 
Usborne’s British 
Parliamentary Committee 


Q—HENRY USBORNE, a back- 
bench Labor Member of Parliament, 
formed a World Government Com- 
mittee in Westminster over a year 
ago, sat down with a dozen fellow 
Members to plan an action program 
they could follow to advance federa- 
tion, and after many months of study 
came forward with a plan for an un- 
official People’s World Constitution 
Convention in 1950. Their proposal for 
a world-wide popular crusade cul- 
minating in the election of delegates, 
one per million, in every possible 
country, to attend the People’s Consti- 
tuent Assembly to agree on a World 
Constitution to submit to the UN and 
all nations, hag received the endorse- 
ment of about a hundred members ef 
Parliament. At the recent world con- 
vention of the World Movement for. 
World Federal Government in Lux-— 
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mbourg, the plan was adopted as 
27 of the official policy of federal- 
sts everywhere. 






The plan wins enthusiastic support 
¥rom federalists in the middle world 
because it alone offers them some- 
Ling they can do which seems sig- 
nificant. It alone ealls for a world- 
vide popular movement and provides 
ia mechanism to bring th‘- about. 

In Britain the plan is gaining mo- 
Bmentum. Alresdy announced as can- 
didates are Sir William Beveridge and 
Bir John Boyd Orr. Bertrand Russell 
and other leading British federalists 
are supporting it. The Parliamentary 
§ Committee pledges to reach the Brit- 

pish people in the campaign and to 

get at least 50 percent of the elec- 

‘torate, or 10,000,000 people, participat- 
Ding in the World Government Ballot. 























In the United States an increasing 
*number of federalists are supporting 

wholehearted American participation 
» in the plan. They see it as the best 
Bway of challenging the statesmen to 
act, of showing them the way to act, 
and of providing a popular control 
over their actions. They see it as the 
way to do a mammoth educational 
"and organizational job in America, 
© jining up civic organizations behind 
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intervening in the situation cre- 
ated by the blockade of Berlin, 
brought before the Security Council 
py the United States, Great Britain 
and France, the delegate of the So- 
viet Union denied the jurisdiction 
of that body by referring to Article 
107 of the Charter which provides: 
Nothing in the present Charter 
shall invalidate or preclude action, 
in relation to any state which dur- 
ing the Second World War has 
been an enemy of any signatory te 
ihe present Charter, taken or au- 
thorized as a result of that war by 
the Governments having respon- 
sibility for such action. 

This provision constitutes indeed 
an important limitation on the obli- 
gations of the member states and 
on the functions of the Organization. 
It is mainly the obligation of the 
members to refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or 
use of force (Article 2, paragraph 4) 
and te-settle their international dis- 
putes by peaceful means (Article 2, 
paragraph 3), and the function of 
the UN to intervene and especially 
to react against a violation of these 
obligations (Chapters VI and VII) 
which are restricted by Article 107. 
These obligations of the members 
and functions of the Organization 
constitute the system of collective 


[ order to prevent the UN from 





Hans Kelsen was born in Prague 
in 1881 and studied law at the 
Universities of Vienna, Heidelberg 
and Berlin. After World War I, he 
became Legal Adviser to the Aus- 
trian Republic, in which capacity 
he drafted the first Federal Con- 
stitution of 1920. From 1921-29 he 
was a member and Permanent 
Rapporteur of the Supreme Con- 
stitutional Court of Austria. He 
has taught at the University of 
Cologne, the Graduate Instituie 
of International Studies in Geneva, 
the German University in Prague: 
in the U.S., he was the first Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Lecturer at Har- 
vard Law School. Since 1942, he 
has been professor of international 
law at the University of California. 
He &s the author of many well- 
known works, the most recent 
being the “Political Theory of 


Bolshevism.” 
‘/ 








the project, finding leaders to be can- 
didates, and bringing out over 10,000,- 
000 Americans.. This, they believe, 
could be the best possible dress re- 
hearsal for effective political action 
in 1950 and 1952. 


However, many American federal- 
ist leaders, including the Cord Meyer 
administration of UFW, are hostile or 
sceptical. To them it seems a side- 
track, full of possible dangers, from 
the main path of influencing Congress 
and the “people who count.” 
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The Million-Dollar Foundation 
For World Government 


3—RECENTLY, a new factor’ has 
éntered the picture in the form of a 
foundation, initially capitalized at 
$1,000,000, tc promote a public educa- 
tional campaign in the principles of 
world government. Springfellow Barr, 
a member of the Hutchins World Con- 
stitution Committee and former presi- 
dent of, St. John’s (“Hundred Great 
Books”) College, is full-time presi- 
dent of the foundation. 

Barr has been a prominent sup- 
porter of the Usborne People’s Con- 
vention plan in this country as have 
others connected with the Foundation. 


The Foundation actually developed 
aiter an off-the-record conference of 
50 one-world leaders at Pocono Pines, 
Pennsylvania, last June. 

Mrs. Anita McCormick Blaine, 8.- 
year-old daughter of Cyrus McCormick, 
who endowed the Foundation, was also 
an active supporter of Henry Wallace, 
which immediately provided some 
parts of the press with ties to spec- 
ulate upon. Wild and fanciful allega- 
tions concerning possible post-elec- 
tion domination of the Foundation by 
Mr. Wallace, received wide circula- 
tion while the Foundation was just 
beginning and its president, Mr. Barr, 
Was in Europe attending the World 
Movement convention.. Whatever Mr. 
Wallace’s interest in world govern- 
ment, he is not now a _ trustee 
o: connected ‘with the Foundation. 
Mrs. Blaine, in the Chicago Tribune, 
September 15, stated she did not re- 
call ever making the statement that 
Wallace woud be a trustee. She said 
this was “out. of line,” that she was 
only one of four trustees, that she 
had no power to appoint Mr. Wallace. 
Few who know Mr. Barr can believe 
the Foundation will ever become a 
sounding board for any individual or 
political party. 

‘After the last trustees’ meeting, Mr. 


By Hans Kelsen 


security as established by the Char- 
ter. But what are the international 
relations regarding which the mem- 
bers are not under these obligations 
and the Organization has not these 
functions? 


* * * 


THE ANSWER to this question is 
io be found in the provision of Article 
107 that the Charter shall not invali- 
date or preclude “action in relation 
to any state which during the Second 
World War has been an enemy of 
any signatory to the present Char- 
ter.” That means that the members 
of the UN are not under the ob- 
ligations of the Charter in their 
relations to ex-enemy states and 
that, consequently, the Organization 
has no jurisdiction with respect to 
these relations. Relations between 
member states or between member 
states and non-members which have 
not been enemies during the Second 
World War do not fall within the 
scope of Article 107. The intention 
of this Article is to exclude the ex- 
enemy states from the protection 
granted by the Charter to all other 
states by imposing upon the mem- 
bers specific obligations and by con- 
ferring upon the Organization a spe- 
cific jurisdiction. It is true that the 
wording of Article 107: “action, in 
relation to any state which .. .” 
seems to include not only actions 
against ex-enemy states but all 
actions bearing relations of any kind 
with ex-enemy states; for instance, 
action of a member state against an- 
other Member state taking place on 
the territory of an ex-enemy state. 
That this is not the intention of 
Article 107 results not only from its 
legislative history but also from an- 
other provision of the Charter which 
expressly refers to Article 107, 
namely, Article 53. This Article too, 
excludes former enemy states from 
the protection of the Organization 
by omitting regional organizations to 
take enforcement actions against ex- 
enemy states without special au- 
thorization by the Security Council. 
Since this is also the effect of Article 
107, Article 53 must refer to that 
Article; and it does so by speaking 
of “measuree against any enemy 
state ... provided for pursuant to 
Article 107 .....” According to Ar- 
ticle 53, Article 107, refers to actions 
“against” enemy states. 





THAT THE RELATIONS between 
members and ex-enemy states are 
excluded from the system of collec- 
tive security as established by the 
Charter is quite understandable. But 
there is not the slightest reason to 
exclude relations between members, 
to release members from their ob. 
ligation to refrain from the threat 
or use of force against members and 
from their obligation to settle their 
disputes with members by peaceful 
means and, consequently to exclude 
the Organization from intervention 
in those relations, even if the dis- 
pute is in some connection with an 
interest which members have in re- 
spect to a former enemy state. An 
interpretation of the Charter by 
which Article 107 is applied to re- 
lations among member states must 
lead to absurd consequences. 

> * . 

IT IS JUST this absurd interpre- 
tation of Article 107 which is the 
legal basis of the Soviet Union’s at- 
tempt to bypass the UN in her con- 
flict with the Western powers. In the 
letter addressed to the Secretary- 
General in which the United States, 
Great Britain and France brought 
the case before the Security Council, 
these powers unmistakably charac- 
Aerized it as a dispute between them 
and the Soviet Union resulting from 
measures taken against them, and 
not against Germany, by the Soviet 
Union, and constituting a threat to 
the peace between them and the 
Soviet Union. It is evidently not the 
peace between the Soviet Union and 
Germany which is threatened by the 
blockade of Berlin, since for the time 
being Germany does not exist as a 
sovereign state and hence is not a 
partner in peace or war relations. 

. + 7 


In his speech before the Se- 
curity Council the delegate of the 
Soviet Union denied the competence 
of the United Nations to intervene 
in the Berlin situation, not only by 
a misinterpretation of Article 107, 
but also by referring to certain 
treaties concluded by the four 
powers concerned at Yalta and Pots- 
dam. According to this interpreta- 
tion, these agreements impose upon 
the contracting parties the obligation 
to settle their conflicts with respect 
to Germany outside of the UN 
through the Council of Foreign Min- 
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Barr announced that the People’s 
Convention project was the Founda- 
tion’s working hypothesis in its plan- 
ning. To enable the British Commit- 
tee to prove what can be done with 
the idea, the Foundation granted Mr. 


Usborne’s Committee $50,000. 
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Legal Aspects of the Berlin Crisis 


isters. This, he stated, “is the one 
way in which to reconcile the Char- 
ter with existing international agree- 
ments because Article 2 of the Char- 
ter requires respect for international 
agreements previously assumed on 
the part of those states which as- 
sumed these obligations. Pacta sunt 
servanda. Treaties must be saved.” 
It is not Article 2, it is the Preamble 
of the Charter which requires “re- 
spect for the obligations arising from 
treaties.” But this provision is under 
an essential restriction established by 
Article 103, which runs as follows: 
In the event of a conflict between 
the obligations of the Members of 
the United Nations under the pres- 
ent Charter and their obligations 
under any other international 
agreement, their obligations under 
the present Charter shall prevail. 


Under the Charter the members 
are obliged to refer a dispute, if they 
fail to settle it by means of their 
own choice, especially by means they 
have stipulated in an international 
agreement, to the Security Council 
(Article 37) and to recognize the 
power of the Security Council to 
determine the existence of a threat 
to the peace constituted by such a 
dispute and its power to take the 
necessary measures (Article 39). 
These obligations cannot be super- 
seded by any international agree- 
ment entered into prior or after the 
coming into force of the Charter. If 
the international agreements to 
which the delegate of the Soviet 
Union referred in his speech really 
obligated the contracting parties to 
settle all their conflicts concerning 
the German question outside of the 
UN, the obligations under these 
agreements would be in open conflict 
with their obligations under the 
Charter and in this case — according 
to the clear provision of Article 103 
— their obligations under the Char- 
ter would prevail. “Please, be 
kind enough,” Mr. Vishinsky — to 
use your own words — “to carry out 
this basic requirement of inter- 
national law. Turn to the organ 
which was established for this pur- 
pose by virtue of the treaty which 
you yourself have signed. Go ahead 
and carry out the obligations which 
you have asumed by virtue of that 
very treaty”— which is the Charter 
of the United: Nations! 
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The Law of Eulogy and Invective 


Reviewed by MARK VISHNIAK 


By Andrei Y. Vyshinsky. New 


$15.00. 


of the last Purge Trial were being 


HEN ten year? ago the cighteen victims 
W “liquidated,” the Soviet Academy of Sciences completed a weighty text- 


This volume, published under the general 


book for the use of law schools 


editorship of Andrei Vyshinsky, then P 


abusive attacks on jurists and politi 
those whom Vyshinsky had just helped 
expedite to happier hunting grounds 

Vyshinsky had published a 
History of Communism “from the an- 


Earliet 


cient world to Lenin,” in which he had 
dutifully quoted not only from Leni 

and Stalin but also from such erstwhile 
authorities as Zinoviev, Kameneyv, and 
Bukharin. But by 1938 they had beer 
“exposed” and “liquidated”—and no 

Vyshinsky wrote of them as 
“bandits,” “double-crossers,” aad “foul- 


‘traitors,” 


smelling scum.” 


The first 89 pages of this 
discour ce” 


screntific 
represent a commonpla 


compilation of miscellaneous theorte 
on state and law 


Marxian 


seen 
The balance of the 
volume in eulogies of the 
Party hagiolatrous phrases 
about Stalin, and especially in endless 
praise of the “Stalin Constitution.” 
Serious arguments are sacrificed to 
invectives against “Trotskyites, Buk- 
harinites, and other enemies of the 
people,” and. “despicable restorers of 
capitalism.” Such victims of the purges 
as the prominent professors of law, 
Stuchka and Pashukanis, 


through the 
prism, 
abounds 
line, in 


become in 


‘The Echo of the Prayer’ 


TALES OF MY PEOPLE. By Sholem Asch. 
S esi. ASCH has attempted to blend 


‘cutor of the 


USSR, was replete with 


| figures past and present, and especially on 


Vyshinsky’s book “followers of bour- 
ze0iS-Menshevik conceptions,” “Kaus- 
trskyites,” and are “unmasked as 
inveterate enemies of socialism, of our 
country, of our people”; in brief, they 
And 
this, of course, despite the fact that 
Vyshinsky had been an 
Pashukanis and had 
and written 


are plain “spies and wreckers.” 
underling of 
loyally worked 
under his guidance for 
a good many years 

7 o . 

IN GOOD Bolshevik manner, Vyshin- 
sky falsifies well-known historical facts, 
Trotsky’s and Bukharin’s 
contributions to the 1917 Revolution in 
silence, and depicts Stalin as Lenin's 
first and foremost alter ego. Like Beau- 
marchais’s Figaro, Stalin is here, Stalin 
is there, Stalin is everywhere at the 
same time. Stalin is at the front on 
while at that very time, ac- 
cording to another statement, he is 
back in the capital helping Lenin write 
decrees and proclamations. (Notably, 
Vyshinsky credits Stalin with the au- 
thorship of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Toilers and Exploited, which, 


passes over 


one page, 


according to the Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia, was written by Lenin.) In this 
book, in addition, Vyshinsky as tar 
back as ten years ago provided a model 
which Soviet publicists could profitably 
emulate in the search for vituperation 
and abuse to sling at their enemies. 
- - - 

SIX YEARS after the text’s publica- 
second World War, 
when the Western democracies had be- 
come ardent admirers of their Russian 
allies and even Churchill was extolling 
“the Great Stalin,” it was found de- 
sirable in the United States to ambark 
yn a program of paying public tribute 
to the accomplishments of Russian cul- 
ture and scholarship. In 1944 the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
representing the most respected 
demic organizations in the field, out- 
lined a special program that was to 
acquaint the American public with the 
most important contributions of Rus- 
sian science and research. Subsidized 
by the Humanities Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, a special com- 
mission headed by W. Chapin Hunting- 
ton, the former diplomat and writer, 
went to work selecting books for trans- 
lation. Mr. Huntington told the story 
of the project in an article in the 
Russian Review: a long list of books 
was sent to some 200 American scholars 
of Russian affairs, who in turn selected 
some 150 titles, of which 50 “clearly 
fell” within the range of the project. 


tion, during the 


aca- 


Of these, the administrative committee 
gave the highest priority to twelve 
books—supposedly the cream of the 
crop. Along with a biography of Lom- 
onosov, the Benjamin Franklin of 


Russia, and Grabar’s famous History © 
included | 


of Russian Art, there was 
Vyshinsky’s Law of the Soviet State. 

The translation of this book now ap- 
pears through the courtesy of the Mac- 
millan Co. at the retail price of $15, 
provided with an extensive index and 
a pteface by John N»Hazard, Professor 
of Government of Columbia University. 
The fact, incidentally, that Vyshinsky 
was.merely the “general editor” of the 
book is indicated merely in fine print 
on the title page, but is not apparent 
from either the cover or the 
blurb. 


paper 
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~THE PREFACE, published at a time 
when Vyshinsky has long ceased to 
evoke the “esteem and admiration” 
which certain circles were prone to 
accord him in the Joseph E. Davies 
era, tells us with a straight face that 
“much of the determination of Russisa 
soldiers in the war just ended can he 
traced to sources typified by this book.” 
Professor Hazard is on far safer ground 
when he states that “the spirit of war 
psychology is clearly reflected in Vy- 
shinsky’s book”—and civil war psy- 
chology at that. Under the mantle of 
scholarly formulations, Vyshinsky here 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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an orthodox dream with a heterodox 


reality. The result is an artistic failure. The first half of this collection features 


a short novel, The Little Town, one 


of his earlier pieces. 


Nostalgically the old 


country is presented to us, filled with a lushness of imagery that passes itself off 


as tenderness. 
which must claim at least one life each 
year, the unworldly Hassidim, the wise 
old crones, the rich town merchant in 
silk coat and the dreams of youthful 
bride and groom pledged to each othe: 
in childhood. The whole panorama of 
Jewish folklore is swept up by Asch’s 
hand and spread before us 

One cannot view this world except 
sadly, and Asch exploits this tendency 
to the full 
already, 


heavy 


For we know these symbols 
and charge them with our own 
load. The 


Jews in the little town becomes pa 


emotional isolation of the 
of a quaint dream, merged into a 

light of weddings and Sabbaths. [t 
creates the effect of a pastiche, seem 


ingly collected from the backgrounds 
of all of his later novels, without the 
firm command over structure which 


reached its peak in Three Cities. There 
is a mystique 


work, a 


permeating the entire 
which 
constant ceremonial. Asch parades the 
before us in a 


fantasy turns into a 


townsfolk perpetual 
party dress, nor do they ever shed this 
garment for work clothes, There is the 
Sabbath bath, the betrothal feast, the 
wedding feast and the arrival-ceiebra- 


tion for the wonder-working rabbi 
* * * 
ASCH DOES NOT apare anything 


for the scene with the miracle rabbi. 
The town marches out to greet him, 
all work and differences forgotten. The 
plain folk slip over and embrace the 
Hassidim. “The branches and twigs 


Nothing is forgotten; there is the river flowing by the little town 


were linked together; the grass and the 
earth moved in prayer; the birds cried 
from one branch to another, singing 
the praises of the Lord; and the echo 
of the came from among the 
trees deep in the woods. The woods- 
man’s axe responded in the distance, 
and the sound of all the voices flowed 
melted single 
All joined together and became 
a single prayer, a single heart, a single 
soul. And there, deep in the woods, 
the Shechina herself, the Sacret Spirit, 
hovered over the trees, joining in the 
prayer.” Nature is all about the little 
town 


prayer 


together and into one 


unity 


and Asch drowns his people in it, 
till the world 


becomes only an 
anthropon ecstacy. 


The short stories in this genre come 


1f much more successfully, especially 
Tricked. The young student David 
marries Dvorele after her father is 


forced into the streets in order to pro- 
cure an additional hundred rubles, thus 
making up the agreed dowry. After 
the ceremony, when David is alone 
with his bride, he learns that she has 
heart, and he is bitter. But 
he accepts it and descends 
toward his young wife from 
the old-world male arrogance to the 
gentleness of a lover. 


a weak 
gradually 
tenderly 


The Little Town is strangely juxta- 
posed with seven other stories, all con- 
cerned with the nightmare world of 


the Jew under the Nazis. To Asci it 
would seem as though the mass mur- 
ders, gas chambers and crematoriums 
are removed from the plane of time 
and politics. In four of these stories, 
the child is used as a symbol of re- 
demption. A young girl saves her smail 
brother by running through the woods, 
suckling the child to keep him silent. 
A mother hides her little girl, Miraleh, 
in a camp, where the 
other women join to protect her. The 
child possesses enormous eyes, sad and 
penetrating, Jewish Eyes which give 
the title to the story. When the female 
commandant discovers the little girl, 
she is suddenly moved, arrested by the 
eyes. Finally she has Miraleh mur- 
jered, in order to have the eyes re- 
moved, preserved intact in the form of 
a set ol 


concentration 


-arrings. 
* . * 


THIS on one hand is the world of 
jeath 


which Asch translates into 
human, anguished terms. It is unreal, 
but we are convinced, as the crema- 
torium convinces us, that horror is 


commonplace and genocide merely an 
historical phenomenon. We are carried 
along to the death of Miraleh, to the 
grotesquerie of the Fraulein’s appear- 
ance with the earrings wherein “... the 
little girl lay in the tiny black center 
xf her pupils.” 

Instead of leaving the story intact as 
an artistic unit, Asch gives way to the 
same sentimentality that pervaded The 
Little Town. The shock is refined and 
ground down into a tender, almost 
folksy warmth as Miraleh is made to 
enter heaven, brought to Mother 
Rachel’s palace. Embedded in the Holy 
Throne, her eyes “... shine with a clear 


pure light for the eyes of all the Jewish 
children whose light was extinguished.” 

For between the folk-myth of The 
Little Town and his later stories, Asch 
is caught, seeking an answer’ which 
will fuse the modern awareness with 
an uncertain nostalgia. He turns’always 
to the symbol of motherhood, in much 
the same way as the 12th and Ii3th 
centuries produced a sufge of Virgin 
worship. 

od ~ . 

IN THE STORY, significantly en- 
titled a Catholic soldier at- 
tempts to take over the world of his 
Jewish buddy, returning to his friend’s 
family. The Little Town is wedded to 
Catholicism when the Jewish mother 
finally accepts him as her son, and here 
Asch attempts his solution. The chil- 
dren running in the forest, the old maa 
who dies on the very shore of Eretz 
Israel, blind Miraleh are atonement fo: 
ancient sin. Essentially the little Jew 
has become a child seeking reentrance 
into the womb. The horror must be 
taken as a religious experience whiclt 
will lead to redemption. For this is not 
a portrayal of the vitality of a people. 
It is simply the strangling of a gigantic 
scream. 


Mama, 


That his own quest for security leads 
Asch into a nebulous Catholicism can- 
not be judged on a personal basis. But 
esthetically, the soldier’s retreat toward 
the old Jewish mother has the same 
effect as the film The Fighting 69th, 
when Pat O’Brien recites the Kaddish 
over a dying soldier. In either case, 
you squirm in the seat. 

(Wallace Markfield has written short 
stories for Partisan Review and other 


magazines.) 
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THE CUNNINGHAMS. By David Ballantyne. New York: The Vanguard 


Press. 295 pages. $3.00. 


for the novel turns upon subtlety and understatement. One reviewer has 


7 HE CUNNINGHAMS is not a book of sensations. Not raw sensations, anyhow, 


described it as a “quiet” book, and perhaps it can be called quiet, if quiet isn’t 
intended to mean the absence of sound. Understatement can certainly be more 


effective than a mountain of noise. 

Ballantyne has been affected by the 
work of such non-quiet writers as 
Hemingway, Farrell and Joyce, never- 
theless. These are helpful influences 
for the most measure — even sound- 
and-fury actually depends on under- 
statement, and vice versa — but here 
and there one finds some reverence. 
This is particularly true of Farrell and 
Joyce, if not Hemingway; one hears 
occasional samples of Farrellian reveries 
emanating from a character, and the 
writing is sometimes mannered and 
ultra-ultra. Most first novels are rever- 
ent to some extent, however. For the 
greater part, Ballantyne has let his 
influencesexpress themselves naturally, 
from an unconscious level of feeling; 
he has mostly absorbed, not studied, 
and there is not really any serious 
reverence in his book. 

- * 


BALLANTYNE'’S. style, if not his 





technique, is perhaps better suggested 
by the writing of Christopher Isher- 
wood; his writing certainly has the 
same crystal-clear neatness. In part, 
the similarity could very well have 
come from the British-like speech of 
New Zealand, which is Ballantyne’s 
native country and also the locale of 
this novel. But the sharpness of this 
writing rests finally upon a developed 
feel for the riches of language, a gift 
for words and the combinations of 
words. Both the dialogue and the 
straight prose are written with sensi- 
bility. Marvellous use is made of New 
Zealand colloquialisms. One hears girls 
called “sheilas’ and good and bad 
women called merely “tarts.” “Hooray” 
means good-bye, 2 “joker” is any grown 
man, and the condition of pregnancy 
is known as “up the duff.” 


The Cunninghams is the story of a 


“Up the Duff...’ 


Reviewed by CALDER WILLINGHAM 


critical period in the life of boy in a 
New Zealand town. He himself is be- 
coming adolescent; he is beginning to 
watch the girls. But the boy’s awaken- 
ing to the fatal beauties of woman is 
the means of his realization that his 
own mother is an adulteress. It is 
adultery, while his father lies wasting 
to death from tuberculosis. The situa- 
tion is up the duff with possibilities, 
and Ballantyne, who himself is the 
same, comes through like a real writer. 
Never does he lose control; he treats 
these people with a rare gentleness, 
warmth and understanding —the be- 
wildered boy, the mother, the father; 
the other children, the in-laws, the 
Calcott family down the way, and the 
more important of the mother’s sweet- 
hearts, a gentleman named Fred. 
7 * * 

THE MOTHER is the real character 
of this novel. She is a woman with a 
dying husband, a nice fellow but an 
invalid who has turned his back on the 
world, weary and defeated. There is a 
mob of five young children, and hardly 
any money. At thirty-three, she is still 
young and handsome. What she wants 
as much as anything is a man to talk 
to, some company. Her husband is 


through with this world, but she is not. 
she wants friendship, chatter, stout, 
adventure, sympathy, love and life. A 
sad fact is that she’s made to feel that 
wanting these is bad. But the boy, 
watching her, learns better; he learns 
better against the advice of a New 
Zealand street-Stalinist, who tells him 
to inhumanize himself against love and 
serve an inhumanized cause. Here’s the 
sort of woman the poets have in mind 
when they talk about the earth. 

One is struck by the intelligence of 
this novel, which after all was written 
by a very young man in a country far 
removed from the presumed seats of 
Western Culture. The book suggests 
the growing vigor of Australian and 
New Zealand literature. But even more 
striking is this novel’s skill and ability. 
David Ballantyne can go like a blue 
streak. Again and again, passages in 
this book have behind them the breath 
of a writer. I'd like to say without 
qualification that the writing gifts of 
David Ballantyne are extremely im- 
pressive, and that The Cunninghams is 
probably the beginning of a very im- 
portant career. 

(Calder Willingham is the author ef 
the novel, “End As A Man.”) 





Second Birth | 


Reviewed by HANS KOHN 


ENEMIES OF PROMISE. By Cyril Connolly. New York: 


265 pages. $4.00. 


Macmillan. 


A CHILMARK MISCELLANY. By Van Wyck Brooks. New York: Dut- 


ton. 315 pages. $4.00. 


THE TRIPLE THINKERS. By Edmund Wilson. New York: 
University Press. 270 pages. $4.00. 


Oxford 


THE MAXIMS OF MARCEL PROUST. Edited by Justin O’Brien. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 235 pages. $3.00. 


books by well-known contemporary critics have been recently re-issued. That 


if is a testimony for the rising popularity of literary criticism that several older 


these were re-jublished shows the lasting preoccupation with literary values and 
personalities and the almost unchanged survival of reputations and appreciations 
across the last fateful decades. Joyce and Proust, Virginia Woolf and Aldous Huxley 
are still with us in 1948 as they were in 1928 and in 1938. Nor did our estimate of 


the great nineteenth century writers 
change much during the period. Thus 
the essays, re-issued now, keep much 
of their original significance. 


Cyril Connolly, the youngest of the 
critics represented, became in 1939 the 
fqgunder and editor of the lively English 
literary magazine Horizon. One year 
before he published his first volume of 
essays, Enemies of Promise, part an 
autobiographical sketch of the intel- 
lectual growth of the young man while 
a student at Eton, part a collection of 
literary essays on the characteristic 
writers in Britain and the United States 
in the first decades of the present cen- 
tury. While Mr. Connolly’s book has 
been re-issued almost unchanged, the 
contemporary collection of critical es- 
Says on literary subjects, The Triple 
Thinkers by his older American col- 
league, Mr. Wilson, reproduces the 
original book of 1938 with a few altera- 
tions bringing it up to date. In addi- 
tion it includes three new essays which 
to some readers may appear the most 
interesting in the volume. 


In a beautiful memoir in which Mr. 
Wilson pays tribute to the memory of 
one of his prep school teachers who 
taught him Greek, he has written a 
piece, somewhat comparable to Mr. 
Connolly's autobiography and yet very 
different. Mr. Rolfe—that was the 
name of the teacher—“represented both 
the American individualistic tradition 
which has cultivated the readiness to 
think and act for oneself without look- 
ing to God or the State as something 
outside oneself, and the older human- 
istic tradition: the belief in the nobility 
and beauty of what man as man has 
accomplished, and the reverence for 
literature as the record of this. As I 
write this memoir, it seems to me that 
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the stream he was following flowed out 
of a past that is now remote: from 
Emerson with his _ self-dependence, 
from the days when people went to 
Germany to hear Wagner and study 
Greek, from Matthew Arnold ...I 
realize that I myself have been trying 
to follow and feed it at a time when it 
has been running low. Its tradition 
antedates our Christian religion and 
has in many men’s minds survived 
it, as one may hope it will, also, the 
political creeds, with their secular 
evangelism, that are taking the Church’s 
place.” 


> * ° 


TO THIS TRADITION and its stream, 
though in a different way, Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks takes us back too in an anthology 
from the books which he published in 
the last ten years. Thus the new book 
may well serve as an introduction to 
his critical thought. Mr. Brooks’ way 
of writing easily lends itself to such an 
anthology which he calls “A Chilmark 
Miscellany” from the name of his home 
on Martha’s Vineyard. But it is more 
doubtful whether Marcel Proust does 
not lose in an attempt to disentangle 
from the impressionist maze of the 
many volumes: of Remembrance of 
Things Past a number of reflections and 
maxims representing his “intellectual 
discoveries about man and the world.” 
Professor O’Brien is one of the most 
distinguished interpreters of modern 
French literature in the United States 
and his introduction to the volume of 
Proust’s maxims is a masterpiece in 
its brevity and pertinence. Yet Proust 
as a whole reads better than his selected 
maxims. 


(Hans Kohn is Professor of History 
at Smith College.) 





The Pastor of Problemism 


BERNARD SHAW. By Eric Bentley. The Makers of Modern Literature 
Series. New York: New Directions. 242 pages. $2.00. 


T seems to me that Eric Bentley has wasted a great deal of intelligence and a 
I gift for easy, lucid writing on that great old rag-bag of modern ideas, Bernard 
Shaw. The old man is like an emaciated Santa Claus still dealing out surprise 
packages from his bottomless sack: cigars that explode, water-pistols that backfire, 
and so on. If he’s still cheerfully on hand, with bland mephistofelianism, behind his 
beard; if his ideas are not yet widely accepted as old-hat — it is because (and this 


is the best reason for Mr. Bentley’s very 
able study) the lessons he tried to teach 
have not been learned. The vegetarian 
maestro had shrewd ideas, but not the 
right pedagogic technique. 


Without actually asserting it, Mr. 
Bentley seems ready to admit that 
Shaw did not fulfill the role he ro- 
mantically imagined for himself: the 
“Artist-PhilosopLer.” Much in his 
plays is theatrically bright and sound 
— Mr. Bentley is acute in pointing out 
concrete dramatic virtues—while much 
in them is — and Heaven knows where 
it may not be found! — painfully bad. 
If Shaw had (has) any genius, it was 
not that of . super-Puritan, a kind of 
pastor with the world as his flock. 
Though his ambitions fell into this very 
pattern, he was always too confused 
as a moralist to be really effective, too 
much of a playboy of the problem-play 
to add much to Ibsen. And he was far 
from enough of a poet to compass 
Strindberg’s socio-psychological drama. 


a ° 7 


MANY CRITICS have pointed out, 
and Me. Bentley is well aware, that 
Shaw constantly contradicted himself. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, accord- 
ing to your prejudice, the charitable 
Bentley, facing everything, has tried 
to harmonize it all. But the best he 
achieves is his own fluid prose., Shaw 
certainly had the ambiguous trick of 
exposing the moral dirt beneath so- 
ciety’s rug by simply lifting a corner, 
but he had no practicable way for dis- 
posing of it. All the “political econ- 
emy” and the “vital economy” Mr. 
Bentley valiantly reformulates for 
Shaw proves on.y the rather childish 
impotence of his subject’s relation to 
major 20th century thought. 


Shaw found the world muddled, yes, 
but he also found (without being dis- 
concerted) himself muddled. His 
mother, Wit, provided him with three 
powerful legacies: an unconscionable 
self-assurance, abundant articulacy, 
and the faculty of exposing his own 





vices as though they were society’s; 
the formula happened to be highly 
workable for the stage. As a publicist 
for his own problems in dramatic 
form, he is doubtless without a peer, 
and this also accounts, I hazard, 
for that towering .contemporary fame 
which Mr. Bentley, rather open- 
mouthed, points out for us, Exhibition- 
ism may be the one solid moral affir- 
vation of our times. How far it took 
Shaw in silliness is shown by hie 
criticism of Shakespeare. 


» > » 


THE AUTHOR of the plays and the 
prefaces did have a wonderful sense 
of the world as a moral clinic—a 
place where men, sickened, seek to 
get well: at any rate, a place where 
they “confess” to their moral crimes 
while coddling their passions. But if 
there ig one thing not relevant to a 
clinic, it is “tragedy.” So Mr. Bentley’s 
bias for the old man as one who “has 
lived out the ‘tragedy of greatness’ 
which figures in some of his plays” 
(see blurb), and who represents “the 
Fool in Christ” (see the last chapter), 
is to measure hin. too much by the 
subjective dimensions of his bathroom 
mirror, 

After all, the reverberating Irishman 
is not half the man or the moralist that 
Moliére was — not to mention half the 
dramatist. He could not, like Moliére, 
see the form of the tragic in the comic; 
he simply had an embarrassing habit — 
as he admits in so many words — for 
turning one into the other, which is a 
broth of a very different color; in fact, 
it’s pretty stale soup. 

(Parker Tyler is the author of 
“Magic and Myth of the Movies,” “The 
Hollywood Hallucination.” and “Chap- 
lin: Last of the Clowns.” 
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Two Letters on 


- 


"Naturalism" — 





Sans Programmatic Finality 


From R. W. FLINT 


To the Literary Editor: 


impressive piece of writing; certainly as an example of the literary intel- 


M R. FIEDLER’S reply to Calder Willingham’s defense of Naturalism is an 


ligence in action, it goes a long way toward making its point just by being 


what it is. 


self, by Lionel Trilling (who, I under- 
stand, is soon to collect his essays on 
the a book) Irving 
Howe. writers attacked 
specific naturalists and the specific bad 
habits of American popular fictioneer- 
ing in the post-Howellsian 
you find in their work 
repudiation of the virtues of the school 


subject into and 


These have 


era, but 
won't much 
rather, a nostalgic desire to retain the 
virtues within a more mature view ol 
the world and society 


Lionel Trilling has repeatedly spoker 


of the “thickness” of American life 
and of the need for a full canvas of 
color and detail The criticism of 
Randall Jarrell and Robert Lowell has 


claimed to find just this growing-up of 
the Naturalist impufse in W. C. Wil- 
liam’s long poem, Paterson. The ritual 
slaughter of Naturalism, in_ othe 
words, has not had the programmati 
finality of the famous earlier slaughters 
that Mr 
suggested no change of technique and 
viewpoint as dramatic as Eliot’s or 
Dryden's. His practice may not 
reflect quite the fullness that he asks, 
but the main point to consider 1s that 
continuation of the 
pository, “realistic,” nineteenth cen- 
tury tradition of Balzac, Dickens 
Flaubert, and Stendhal. 
7 * * 

I THINK it is about time 
detached the indispensable term “Nalu- 
ralism” from the list of purely eccentri 


Fiedler mentions. Trilling has 


own 


he wants a 


that we 


A good 


Yet, I can’t help thinking that Fiedler might have made a better case 
by giving the other side a better account 
“to expose the contemporary sterility of Naturalism,” notably by Mr. Fiedler him- 


jeal of writing has been done 


American definitions that Fiedler gives 
it in the second column of his article. 
Since the word must be kept, it seems 


best to keep it as the name of a method 


x impulse rather than a body of 
joctrine, unless we want to swing 
ruinously from one extreme to the 
»ther as we have in the past. None of 


the great European naturalists kept to 
the definitions that Zola gave the term, 
We need not be Marxist 


how the tmpulse grew 


to understand 
out of the decay 

bourgeois spiritual 
that we are largely 
Marxian deter- 
convert 
new 


»f midlle-class o1 
hegemony Now 
e 


free of Darwinian and 


must be able to 


Naturalistic 


minism, 
the old virtues to 
uses 


* . * 


ONE SMALL POINT 
see, all intelligent 


as far as I can 
critics are out “for 
yf Auden,” if that means a 
repudiation of his incorrigibly bad 
of technique, his 
patronizing of the human race in gen- 
eral and the American people in par- 
ticular, his nursery 
distortion of Freud, and his irresponsi- 
ble playing about with Kierkegaardian 
and Christian These same 
I venture to say, owe Auden an 
debt for both pleasure and 
instruction not loth to say as 


the throat 


taste, his unevenness 


gargantuan-cute 


theology. 
critics, 
immense 
and are 


much 


Montreal. 


The Perfect and Imperfect | 


Reviewed by DORSHA HAYES 


CHRONICLES OF THE AMERICAN DANCE, 
Henry Holt and Co 


New York 


is it intended to do so. It 


is the 


Edited by Paul Magriel. 


$5.00 


- HIS collection of essays does not constitute a history of the dance in America 
not 


sketch the outlines 


organizing materials for more comprehensive use.” 
reface to this attractively printed, profusely 


essays on the dance, some original, some reprints 


ship” is served by the contributions 
which deal with the little known work 
of early and mid-nineteenth century 
dancers, though the quality of insight, 
imagination and thorough research of 
a Constance Rourke is lacking in these 
accounts, which are for the most part 
thinly written and fail to evoke the 
background of the period. For example, 
in writing of child prodigies the mania 
for juvenile performers which 
stituted a 


con- 
theatrical phenomenon of 
the last century should be considered 
Yet it is in this section that the book 
makes its contribution, and one wishes 
the editor had seen fit to limit the scope 
of his undertaking to a study of early 
influences, thereby developing his 
material and avoiding the misleading 
aspect of an overall history of the dance 
in America. For despite his disclaimer, 
the chronological arrangement of mate- 
rial with the first 
dance manifestations and concluding 
the most recent, inevitably sug- 
gests a history and it will be so read 
by many. This, because of omissions 
and frequent bias, makes the book as 
a whole of doubtful value. 


beginning known 


with 


Neither Duncan nor St. Denis, both 
titans in the American dance, are ade- 
quately represented, nor can one ignore 
the far-reaching and enduring influence 
® ballet on the American scene. To 
represent Duncan solely through the 
chapter taken from Twelve Aaginst 
the Gods is to give a onesided and 
very partial estimate for it must be 


12 


interestingly, and 


sditoc’s hope that the compilation will 
serve the cause of scholarship by 
So speaks the editor in his 
illustrated book comprising thirteen 
Undoubtedly the “cause of scholar- 


remembered that Bolitho’s study of 
consistent with the thesis of 


his book, was primarily psychological. 


Duncan, 


THE BOOK concludes with a chapter 
on Martha Graham, and here we are 
plunged into the fanaticism which did 
30 much to destroy the dance renais- 
sance of the 1920's and ‘30’s. That 
Martha Graham is unquestionably an 
artist exerting a profound influence 
and entitled to the most serious and 
devoted consideration is not to be 
argued, but does it follow that toepay 
her service all other forms of dancing 
must be obliterated! This indeed is to 
establish a dictatorial criticism, the 
like of which does not exist in other 
arts. The coming of Schénberg does not 
rob us of our delight in Mozart; and 
art is the richer, the more sturdy, ex- 
uberant, productive, if it can speak 
hundred Mr. Horan, 
writing in Graham, cries 
Persecution!”"—and commits it.In art, 
xv in life, the perfect and the imperfect 
are rarely juxtaposed. We cannot in all 
honesty revert to the hard puritanism, 
as deadly as it is ignorant, of seeing 
matters in sharply defined black and 
white; there grey in every- 
thing, even in a Martha Graham. A 
more adult critique would benefit dance 
art. This book is not that. 

(Dorsha Hayes is the author of “An 
American Primer” and “Who Tread the 
Earth 


with a voices 


praise of 


is some 











Philistinism Rehashed 


From GEORGE SIEGEL 


To the Literory Editor: 


: AY I say a few words about Mr. Fiedler’s recent article “Naturalism and 
M Ritual Slaughter” in The New Leader literary section.. Fiedler equates the 
writings of Farrell and Dreiser with “a literary approach based on a rigid 
philisophical determinism which finds the individual insignificant or powerless or 

both (and therefore not responsible morally) in the face of his environment.” 
Mr. Fiedler does not cite any specific work of Farrell or Dreiser to support his 


views. He does not offer the slightest 
evidence that ‘lack of imagination,” 
“sentimentalism” or “pseudo-scienttfic 
detachment” are the distinguishing 
qualities of Studs Lonigan, The Genius 
or An Americun Trogedy. 


I have no “ritual 
I even have 
operati on 
on Trilling or Rosen- 
athough Mr. Fiedler 
understand 


oLiection to the 
slaughter” of any writer. 
nothing against such an 
being performed 
feld, 


[I cannot 


says—--and 
vhy—that ‘o 
sttempt precisely 


lead 


make such a critical 
on Trilling oc FB 


to “total death.” 


ysenfeld would 


Whose? 


There is no doubt that tne writings 


of Dreiser and Farrell demand criti- 





cism. We, in turn, demand of the 
critic ‘cision and fair-mindedness 
To attack Dreiser or Farrell, as Fiedler 
does, with vague moral banatlivies 
(freedom of the will, lack of resp~~si- 
bility) will never do. They recall in 
an unpleasant way the “criticism” of 
MacLeish, Brooks and Adams with 
their “cult of responsibility” and thei: 
“dignity of man” Those “critics” at- 
tacked the best American writers ctf 
the time in the name of the war efjert 


and the fatth of American youth. 
What is Fiedler’s article but a more 
sophisticated rehash of the same 


philistinism? 
New York. 





The Position of Poetry 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 


ON THE LIMITS OF POETRY. Selected Essays of Allen Tate. New York: 
The Swallow Press and William Morrow & Company. $4.00: 


» to these selected essays Allen Tate expresses some doubt as to 


N his prefac 
whether they should have been collected and made into a book 


not “entirely removed.” 


his doubts are 


Perhaps Mr. Tate feels that the “new criticism” has 


been somewhat hermetic and narrowly polemical in its minute reading of texts and 
campaign against sociology and positivism. Or perhaps he is in doubt about the 


value of his own contribution. 
from Reactionary Essays, Reason and 
Madness, The Hovering Fly and inde- 
pendent essays hitherto uncollected, it 
is quite clear that the Swallow Press 
has performed a service for modern 
poetry and criticism. 

[In no other critic, 
Ransom or 


not in Blackmur, 
Eliot, is the position of 
poetry in our time so clearly defined. 
From the time of his collaboration with 
Ransom and Davidson on The Fugitive 
(1922), Tate has been hammering away 
at positivism, scientism, sociologism 
with a kind of intransigeant intelligence 
and integration that is only possible to 
the poet, who knows. Tate knows that 
the impulses, stimuli and responses in 
I. A. Richards’ Principles of Literary 
Criticism are “hocus-pocus” (they were 
later disavowed by Richards himself); 
and in a closely reasoned essay he dis- 
poses of the semiotic theory of Charles 
W. Morris by showing that, as it applies 
to poetry, the semiotic simply forgets 
the interpreting mind, the cognizing in- 
telligence; that it dissolves the person 
into an alarm system of bells, buzzers 
and mechanical which have 
not much te do with the apprehension 
of value in poetry. 
* 


responses 


OF COURSE Tate’s wrestle with sem- 
iotic is only one more skirmish in the 
modern war against the nineteenth cen- 
tury’s capitulation to the extravagant 
claims to truth of science; that is, the 
inevitable totalitarian devaluation of 
human personality which has now 
reached the stage where they are busily 
preparing for the physical disintegra- 
tion, having accomplished almost every- 
thing else. . . . With considerable glee 
we read Tate’s inversion of the “new 
failure of nerve.” The contributors to 
the Partisan Review series were dis- 
turbed about the tendency to reject 
scientific positivism and “reason.” Tate 
demonstrates that these gentlemen are 
walking about on their heads instead 
of their feet and that the “failure of 
nerve” might actually “be the positiv- 
ists’ failure to allow for all that our 
nerve-ends are capable of taking in.” 

Actually, if for the sake of this lim- 
ited discussion we can divest the phrase 
of its ultimate religious implications, 
Tate is saying that man is spirit, that 





But, in any case, after reading this collection, formed 





the naturalist and scientific approach 
is valid vis-a-vis the “external world,” 
but an absurd error of reduction when 
applied to human beings. In analyses 
of nineteenth century poetry, Tate 
shows that poets, overcome by the im- 
mense conquests of science, abdicated 
from poetic form (of what use was 
poetry?) and attempted a rhetorical de- 
piction of ideas. Poetry became “des- 
criptive science ... touched with emo- 
tion.” 

And with his conviction of the su- 
premacy of form, Tate gives the show 
away. For form and tension in the 
poem, having to do with an inwardly 
turning and- endlessly buried, reglity, 
persist in uncovering what produces 
the rash of violence and hatred in the 
positivist: spirit. About one hundred 
years ago Baudelaire wrote in his 
diary: “Theory of true civilization. It 
lies not in gas, nor in steam, nor ina 
tilting tables. It lies in the diminution 
of the traces of orignial sin. Nomad 
peoples, shepherds, hunters, farmers, 
even cannibals, all rise superior in 
energy, in personal dignity to our races 
of the West. We perhaps shall be 
destroyed.” 


~~ - - 


THIS THEME runs through most of 
Tate’s essays. In his essay on Eliot, 
Tate rightly places the seduction of 
the stenographer by the clerk in the 
Fire Sermon section of The Wasteland 
as “perhaps the most profound vision 
we have of modern man... the secu- 
larization of the religious and qualita- 
tive values in the modern world.” And 
there is an analysis of his own Ode To 
the Confederate Dead in which, after 
discussing the placement of the caesura, 
scansion and what not, Tate places him- 
self squarely in the middle of the mod- 
ern graveyard. That is what is so 
admirable about this book and his 
tough stance. He cannot be fooled by 
the prattlers of progress, positivism and 
reason. He is experience now and he 
knows. 


(Neil Weiss is a young poet and critic 
who writes frequently for The New 
Leader.) 
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Inhumanity as a Norm 


Reviewed by BENNET C. KESSLER 


THE SHAME OF THE STATES. By Albert Deutsch. New York: 
$3.00. 


Har- 


S Albert Deutsch so clearly points out in this vivid book, only the public, by 
A putting pressure on its legislative representatives, can improve the deplor- 


able 


mental hespital conditions that prevail in every state. 


Mr. Deutsch 


shows that none of us can afford to be smug about the situation. Even in the most 


populous, most prosperous states, not one state mental hospital system comes up to 





ihe minimum standards set by the American Psychiatric Association. And this 
shocking state of affairs exisis in a 
nation where at Jeast one in every ministration—while neglecting to ap- 


seventeen persons is at some time or 
her) 


mental hospital 


in his (or life a patient in a 


state where as 
many people ouiside state institutions 
are in need of aid as those who have 
been admitted as patients and 
where over 6 percent of the population 
is suffering frem seme sort of mental 
S. Public Health 


illness today. (U. 


Service figures.) 


Although the book is a documentary 
account, the very fact that it is written 
by an 
observations all the more damning. Its 


outsider—a _ visitor—makes its 
picture is one ef conscientious, cou- 
rageous doetors and nurses, werking 
against edds ... with often inadequate 
equipment, with eld or poerly designed 
and, sbove all, 
harassed staffs, 


buildings, with too 


small, whose heavy 
caseloads prevent more than bare cus- 
tedial care, and who all too eften have 
to spend most of their precious time 
on the most elimentary clerical work. 
But the wonder is that even this can 
be accomplished.on an operating budget 
that, in 1946, averaged less than $1.25 
per capita daily—hardly enough for 
feed and shelter for the patients, with- 
out even considering staff selaries. 


° . « 

IN THE LIGHT ef Deutseh's findings. 
it is ironie to hear state governors catl- 
ing for milliens of dollare te be spent 
on new building construction—fer ex- 


propriate money for raising attendants’ 
salaries to a point where competent, 
trained personnel will be attracted, and 
while ignoring the desperate shortage 
of doctors within the state systems. 

But, says Deutsch, something must 
be done and something can be 
done. First, the public must be made 
conscious of existing conditions, and 
must become a pressure group de- 
manding sufficient appropriations and 
adequate salary scales within their own 
state mental hospital system. Second, 
further training facilities must be set 
up for psychiatrists, both in medical 
schools and in hospitals. Each state 
hospital needs to be made physically 
and financially able to accomodate a 
greatly increased number of interns 
and residents, both te round out its 
staff and to provide sufficient skilled 
personnel for the future. Third, all 
positions in the state mental hospital 
systems should be opened up to all 
qualified men, ending the “closed sys- 
tem,” which forces all doctors to enter 
at the bottom, sand which leaves 
mediocrites, if they can manage to hang 
on long enough, in positions for which 
they are qualified only by seniority. 
Finally, the state menial hespitais 
must be set up to function as hospitals, 
net as prisons, with a minimum of 
restraint and a maximum ef treatment 
for all patients. 

And one ef the best hopes fer the 
future of public mental health pro- 
grams is the work new being done by 
men like Albert Deutseh, of whem Dr. 
Karl Menninger, in the intreduction to 
this book states: “He combines the 
skill of the reporter and the training 












































By Joseph T. Shipley 


Picasso's Desperate “Desire” 


QUARTER of a century ago, 
A my first translations of modern 

French poetry were published. 
This year, I rendered into English the 
poems Paul Eluard wrote to accompany 
paintings of Picasso. Surrealist poems. 
Couple this with my long years as 
drama critic, and you have some idea 
of my qualifications for reviewing 
Pablo Picasso's only literary work, the 
play Desire (Philosophical Library, 
$2.75). 

The full title is Desire Caught By 
the Tail, which has a double meaning. 
Perhaps a triple meaning; it would be 
easier to compile a scatalogue than a 
catalogue of this tricksy-pricksy play, 
which indeed plunges a key deep into 
the softening lock to the secret of 
Picasso’s paintings. The chief char- 
acters in Desire are Big Foot, Onion, 
Tart, Round End, Fat Anguish and 
Skinny Anguish. 

You may recall that the entrance to 
a surrealist art exhibition in Paris was 
through a public urinal. Act VI of 
Desire is in“the sewer bedroom kitchen 
and bathroom of the Anguishes’ villa.” 
They seem to use “the man-hole of 
their bed” for the bathroom. In Act III, 
three characters in succession (after 
having cut all the hair off the sleeping 
Big Foot) cry “ai ai ai ai.” A fourth 
character says “A a aaaaa.” The 
stage directions direct: “And thie eon- 
tinues for a good quarter ef an hour.” 
Seene 1 of Act H consists (entirely) of 
the twe feet from each of five hotel 
rooms, exclaiming in succession: “My 
chilblains, my chilblains, my chilblains.” 


* - . 


IT MUST be evident by now that 
painter Picasso has other concerns than 
securing a stage performance fer his 
Desire. In fact, the excretory and 
amatery manifestations of Desire are 
30 frankly and fully made in the play, 
that public performance would bring 
swift descent of the censor. The play 


Desire, despite appearances, is not 
surrealistic. It has no _ affirmative 
march. Partly, of course, it lifts a leg 
in the old game of épater le bourgeois, 
shock the middle class. But basically 
it is a return to the World War I de- 
structiveness of da-da. Da-da Picasso 
reveals his paintings in his play. 

I am told (by my good friend Ellis 
St. Joseph) that the Italians, finding it 
hard to pronounce Rita Hayworth, call 
her Rita Havortha, Rita Upside-down. 
Start that way with Picasso’s Desire. 
Climb up to the heaven where the stars 
shine in ditch-water. Bring in the orgy 
like a can of sardines, half-used and 
half-mouldy, bought on the black 
market. With both eyes in one profile, 
you get a new slant on civilization, 
that mid-Victorian mistress of the 
cartel. All five distorted dreamers win 
the jack-pot, while the onlookers 
(that’s you and me, brother!) are 
suffocated by the smoke of fried po- 
tatoes. The company takes French 
leave of the tart — but where we say 
“take French leave” the French have it 
“slip away English style.” In _ this 
fashion, you can eat your tart and have 
it teo. * * . 


IF YOU HAVE ever been puzzled on 
looking at a Picasso painting, yeu ewe 
it to yourself to read Picasso's play, 
Desire. That will cure you (for as long 
as such cures last) of such desire. One 
line in the play lets peep the play- 
wright’s warning te the painter: 
“You're going a bit too far.” And, if he 
gees much farther, these who will 
grasp, circumnavigate, surmount, and 
enjey his works are summed up in the 
play's final word: “Nebedy.” At which, 
we start again, presumptive, saccharine 
or tart. * - . 


A WORD should be spoken fer the 
deft translation of Bernard Frechtman, 
who gives the play liveliness and 
makes clear its direction. At the end 
of the winter, Big Feot expects « bigger 


pensive monuments that, in the future, 
con easily be identified with their ad- 


~~ 


“CAROUSEL” RETURNING 
TO CITY CENTER JAN 24 


With a record of two years on | 
Broadway at the Majestic Theatre, | 


and almost two years on tour of 
the nation’s key cities, The Theatre 
Guild's production of “Carousel,” 
will interrupt its road. tour to re- 
turn to New York where it will 
play 2 four-week engagement at 
the City Center beginning Mon- 
day evening, January 24. 

Winner of the New York Drama 
Critics’ Circle Special Citation 
Award, the musical 


has 


“Carousel” 





All trade unions arid fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to de so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 17-8260. New 
Leader Theatricel Depart- 





THEATER PARTIES} 





ment, 7 East 15th St.. N. Y. C. : 











been playing to capacity 
audiences throughout the country. 
Written by the famous team who 
penned “Oklahoma!” and “Al- 


Hammerstein II, from the highly 
successful classic, “Liliom” by 
Ferenc Molnar, “Carousel” was 


with dances by Agnes de Mille, 
settings by Jo Mielziner, 
costumes by Miles White. The 
production was personally super- 
vised bY Lawrence Langner and 
Theresa Helburn. 


ROXY HOLDS SHOW 


The Roxy Theatre’s holiday 
program is now in its third week. 
It presents the new 20th Century- 
Fox film comedy, “That Wonder- 
| ful Urge” starring Tyrone Power 

and Gene Tierney, the “in person” 

|professional debut of Barbara 
| Ann Scott, Olympic Champion, in 
|“Winter Carnival” on the _ ice 
stage, and an all-star show on the 
| variety stage. 


Read 








tegro,” Richard Rogers and Oscar | (Sacha 


of the scientist with the deep feeling of 
a man of compassion and vision.” 


parade. 


ie undoubtedly 


meant for mental famine. In the meantime, we have 


Desire and may feast. 





“THE DESIRED ONE” 
Here is the story of the peasants 
who for twe generations ruled and 
rocked all Europe. Mile Desiree 
Guitry’s new comedy 
film, at the Avenue Playhouse) is 


| the story of the woman who did 


directed by Rouben Mamoulian | 


and | 


As actor, 


not become Napoleon’s Empress. 
She did rise to be Queen of 
Sweden; but that was a poor sec- 
ondary lot. So Desirée hated and 
worked against Napoleon, until, 
too late, she knew that her early 
love was in her still. 

With suave deftness, first as 
narrator, then announcing he 
would take over Napoleon’s role, 
Sacha Guitry commands the film. 
author, director, and 
producer, he has a responsibility 


|rare even in Hollywood; but he 


makes a charming and moving 
picture .such as all too seldom 
Hollywood achieves. Napoleon is 
perhaps less the man of destiny 
than the man of Desirée; but as 
a picture ithe film is the better 
therefore. Sentiment reigns, but 
charmingly, in this latest film by 
the French master, Sacha Guitry. 


“THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER” 
BOOKS BOOTH THEATRE— | 





OPENS JANUARY 18 


Gant Gaither’s production of 
Edward Percy, “The Shop at Sly 


| Cerner,” starring Boris Karloff, | 
| has been booked into the Booth 
| Theatre for January 18th opening 


date, replacing the 
“Don’t Listen Ladies.” | 
In addition te Mr. Karloff in the | 
starring role, featured players in 
“The _at Sly Corner” in- 
clude: Una O'Connor, Ethel Grif- | 


bent | 






 EMBASS 


THEATRICAL NEWS AND COMMENT 





Comedian 


Boris Karloff 





Star of ‘The Shop at Sly Corner,” | 


which opens at the. Booth Theatre 
Tuesday, January 18. } 





fies, Reginald Mason and Emmett | 
Rogers. Other are Jay Robinson, | 
Mary MacLeod, Philip Saville, | 
Jane Lloyd-Jones and Alfred | 
Hyslop. The direction ‘is in the 
hands of Margaret Perry, daughter 
of the late Antoinette Perry. y 





Bob Hope's film. "The Peleface,” 
holds at the Paramount, 


star" ANSWER to STALIN 


CAM STALIN BE STOPPED SHORT OF WAR? 
STARTS FRIDAY, JANUARY 7,th, AT 7 P. Me —- ONE WEEK ONLY 


















dana STREET and PARK AVENUE 
ROWSRECL ar. ond ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
TOEATRES 5254 STREET and BROADWAY. 












LETTERS 





Religion and the Schools 


From E. G. GALLAGHER 


To the Editor: 


ing themselves with the aims and policies of your excellent paper, will, of 


C ATHOLICS, who individually and editorially have a pleasant habit of identify- 


course, have much to say concerning your “Religion and the Schools” edi- 


torial 
own initial piece. 


The editorial seemed to me to stop short 


fessed that the Justices (in their poly- 
glot McCollum ruling) drew rather a 
long bow when they decided how chil- 
dren shall spend their school days on 
the basis of .what is set down in the 
First Amendment, (but after all) the 
question is a simple one and one about 
which there is no need to grow ex- 
cited.” Catholics only wish they could 
share your calm; to them, drawing 
rather a long bow — judicially — can 
In the New Jersey- 
Everson case, for instance, the decision 
found that, in the final analysis, the 
state could aid neither any, nor al! 
religion 

But, you say, “the appointment of 
chaplains for the Army and Navy, the 
exemption of church property from 
taxation and many other accepted 
customs (sic) testify to the fact that 


get dangerous. 


My only hope is that their letters to you be as decently phrased as was your 


You admitted that “it must be con- 


in this country, government has been 
far from indifferent to religion.” True; 
but read the majority ruling in that 
Everson case again, or that collection 
of rulings McCollum 
“decision,” and you get to wondering 
just how long these “accepted customs” 
will go on being tolerated. 


misnamed the 


- * * 


TRUE, the Catholic Church has 
sought to avoid the problem entirely. 
Quite simply but at staggering ex- 
pense — it maintains its own schools so 
its children need not be denied the 
religious foundation without which it 
believes any education to be hollow. 
(Incidentally, the implication that the 
“people of the country” allow such 
“separatist education” is misleading. 
Let us rather say that the family- 





The Congress of Intellectuals 


From ERNEST M. VAN DEN HAAG 


To the Editor: 


P ew teste HOVDE’S report on the Congress of Intellectuals in a recent 


New Leader raises some questions 
Professor Hovde thinks that 


he were to refuse to participate in 


Communist-dominated and inspired get-togethers, it would mean to “withdraw 


into isolationism,” to “withdraw from the world and its vexatious problems.” 


[ think that it is only his actual with- 
dvawal from what is most vexatious in 
the world’s problems that permits Pro- 
fessor Hovde to serve in good faith as 
a fig leaf for Communist propaganda 
movements, Those of us who opposed 
isolationism before the Second World 
War did not do this to advocate partici- 
pation in Hitler's get-togethers but 
rather to advocate participation in the 
movements directed against totalitari- 
anism. I am sure that Professor Hovde 
would not have participated in a Nazi- 
sponsored congress of intellectuals. He 
would have known that he merely 
would have served Nazi propaganda 
purposes. I do not understand what 
kind of wished for “integration” moti- 
vaies his participation in Wroclaw. 
Does he believe Stalin’s system to be 
better, more democratic, more easily 
reformed by his participation in its 
activities than Hitler’s? That indeed 
would be super isolationism, and a 
withdrawal not only from politics but 
from the most important realities of 
our time. 

Whether Prof. Hovde will or will not 
be allowed to make speeches, whether 
he will or will not be invited again, 
the important thing is that his speech 
was reported in the western press 
where it merely helped to create the 
impression, to which so many want to 
cling, that there is substantial freedom 
of discussion in Soviet-dominated 
countries and organizations. Professor 
Hovde well knows that this impression 
is false. Why does he wish to perpetuate 
it? Was his speech reported where it 
eould have done any good in the 
Soviet-dominated countries? 

Underlying Professor Hovde's re- 
markable statement that he would ac- 
eept similar invitations in the future 
and his whole attitude, there seems to 
be a belief that our difficulties with the 


4 


Soviet Union are due to a lack of 
knowledge, not of its political inten- 
tions which we are slowly learning the 
hard way, but of its “culture.” Has not 
Professor Hovde noted what an ed- 
ucator should detect at a glance: name- 
ly that whatever Soviet “culture” we 
will be permitted to see by the Soviet 
government is not shown us as an end 
in itself but only as a means to better 
disguise Soviet policies? 
- * ° 

IN VIEW of Professor Hovde’s 
naivete, shared by too many Amer- 
icans, [ am very grateful to the stu- 
pidity of Soviet bureaucrats for some 
of the aspects of the “iron curtain.” 
Suppose they had done what in Pro- 
fessor Hovde’s eyes would have helped 
relax “the cultural tension,” they had 
permitted the exchange of say fifty 
professors and students, sent over 
Shostakovitch to direct the Philhar- 
monic and the Moscow Ballet. The 
effect would have been to diminish, 
and not to increase, our hard-won 
knowledge of Soviet aggressive inten- 
tions, to make it much more difficult 
for American policy to stand firm and 
to be provided with the armed force 
which alone, if anything, will allow us 
to live peacefully with the Soviet 
Union without surrendering to it. For 
although we would have gained some 
knowledge of Soviet “culture,” that, 
due to the unfortunate confusion of 
which Professor Hovde is a victim, 
would have led to an obfuscation of 
our much more important knowledge 
of Soviet policies. 

It is because I am fully aware of 
Professor Hovde’s good will and pro- 
found democratic convictions that I 
find it important to point out the errors 
of policy into which he wishes to 
lead us, 


New York. 


group has come to allow the state to 
educate, where such a step has proven 
necessary; and, to get downright 
budgety about the whole thing, the 
“people of the country” are doubtless 
grateful for .this separatist education 
which, as far as Catholic schools alone 
go, has Catholics paying for public 
school education while they also sup- 
port their own system which decreases 
the public expense for everyone else 
by millions of dollars annually.) But 
then, when responsible Protestant or 
Jewish leaders likewise sense the need 


for starting their children off with 4 
stronger shove than either Ol’ Dan 
Beard or Santa Claus can give them 
(in public schools, remember, there js 
nothing religious about Xmas) — when 
such leaders, I say, attempt to impart 
at least a’minimum religious instruc. 
tion to public school children on q 
voluntary if-you-want-it-here-it-is 
basis, surely theCatholic bishops would 
be failing in their Christian and Amer. 
ican duty if they withheld their 
support. 
Lancaster, Pa. 





The DP Bill 


From KURT R. GROSSMAN 


To the Editor: 


HE military events in China, the arrival of the first two boats with DPs under 
I the DP Act of the 80th Congress make some comments timely and approp! iate. % 
The push of the Communists toward Nanking and Shanghai jeopardizes the ~ 
well-being of approximately 5,400 Jewish refugees who out of a group of 20,000 
came to this Far Eastern city in order to escape from the clutches of their Nazi 


persecutors. 
years was wilfully omitted from the 
infamous Revercomb-Wiley DP Bill. 
The majority of the Shanghai refugees 
belong to small-quota countries and 
would have to wait for years because 
of the over-subscribed quota numbers. 


In view of Section 12 of the DP Act 
which reserves 50 percent of the Ger- 
man and Austrian quota to the so- 
called “Volksdeutsche,” their waiting 
period would be prolonged indefinitely 
as they have to share the remaining 
50 percent with a great number of 
prospective immigrants to the United 
States. 

Hardest hit is a group of 480 persons 
from small-quota countries whose chil- 
dren or wives, born in Germany, immi- 
grated to this country under the avail- 
able German quota. Though in the 
present emergency the Government of 
Israel has generously offered to this 
group the possibility of going to the 
Jewish homeland, we should not all 
overlook the fact that their predica- 
ment is a consequence of neglect on 
the part of the 80th Congress in not 
following up the many appeals which 
were submitted to the Congress at the 
time of the deliberations regarding the 
DP bill. 

While the DP Act omitted the Jewish 
group in Shanghai, it reserved half of 
the German quota for the Volks- 
deutsche, who were evacuated from 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania. Moreover, it authorized the 
Secretary of State to resume general 
consular activities in Germany and 
Austria. 

IN THE U.S. occupied area there 
live outside of assembly-centers alto- 
gether 239,800 displaced persons, of 
whom 24,900 are Jewish. Of these, 
172,600 as of June 30, 1948, are con- 
sidered United Nations DP’s, while 66,- 
700 are Enemy and ex-Enemy-~ DPs. 
In addition, there was a total of 
13,678,000 ethnic Germans: Czechoslo- 
vakia (3,060,000), Free State of Danzig 
(306,000), Hungary (456,000), Poland 
(700,000), German Nationals in Russian- 
occupied territories (9,156,000). 

In the beginning of 1948, there were 
in the U.S. Zone approximately 3,- 
012,000 ethnic Germans plus 473,000 
from the Soviet and other zones, 
amounting to a total of 3,490,000. (In 
the British Zone there is a grand total 
of 2,104,000, and in the French. Zone 
a grand total of 142,006.) All these 


millions are eligible under Section 12 . 


of the DP Act, in addition to_ the 


This group which had to endure many hardships during the past ten 





Germans living in the three Western 
zones, whose number is 17,858,000. (In 
the British Zone thgre is a German 
civilian population of 22,344,000, and 
in the French Zone 5,939,807.) 

Since the Department of State has 
expressed its opinion that persons who 
were nominal members of the Nazi 
Party or served with the German army 
are admissible under the immigration 
law, there exists the great danger that 
under Section 12 of the DP Act thou- 
sands of anti-democratic elements will 


enter the United States. It would have F 


been only appropriate to reserve a part 
of the quota numbers to the persecutees 
(Jews and non-Jews) wherever they 
are. 

The Germans have grasped the op- 
portunity to take advantage of Section 
12 of the DP Act and after September 
17, 285,000 have registered in the three 
zones their intention to come to the 
United States. By the end of the year 
it is estimated that 320,000 will have 
filed their application. Though Section 
13 of the same Act stipulates that no 
visas shall be issued “to any person 


who is or has been a member of, or © 


participated in, any movement which 
is or has been hostile to the United 
States or the form of government of 
the United States,” there are alarming 
reports from Austria that Enemy or 
ex-Enemy DPs with a proven record 
of committed war crimes are in pos- 
session of IRO identification cards and, 
therefore, are considered eligible to 
immigrate into the United States under 
the DP Act. 

I THINK, therefore, that our demo- 
cratic self-interest and plain justice 
demand: 

1. Elimination of members of the 
Nazi Party or any movement hostile 
to our form of government, regardless 
of whether they are United Nations 
DPs, Enemy or ex-Enemy DPs, of 
Germans. 

2. Preference in issuance of visas 
and processing of their cases must bé 
given to those who had to suffer 43 


Se 


re 


Fa 


fiero 


a consequence of Hitler’s rise to power © 
and the war he waged against the | 


Allies. 

3. Section 12, reserving 50 percent 
of the German quota for Volksdeutsche, 
should be abolished and instead avail- 
able quota numbers should be reserved 
for refugees from Nazi persecution 
outside of Germany and for persecutees 
living within the U.S. Zone. 

New York. 
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Stephen Naft’s 
Questions for Communists 


pamphlet, 


is now available again. Due to 
the tremendous demand for this 
pamphlet in which Stephen Naft 
uses the Socratic method to de- 
bunk and embarass the Commu- 


nists, we are printing a 


SECOND EDITION. 
25¢ PER COPY. 
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for .... copiee of Stephen Naft's 
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tions for Communists.” 
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(Continued from Page Five) 
ing 10 their ancient homeland should 
inake every effort to establish relations 
ef mutual friendship and trust with 
the peoples of the Middle East. His 
practical suggestions to reach this gual 
may be outdated by now, but his under- 
lying concéption is fully shared by 
the people and Government of Israel 
today 
> > * 

ISRAEL DOES NOT overestimate its 
recent military victories over the Arabs. 
We do not assume that the rout of their 
aimies on the battlefield will be suffi- 
cient to assure our security in the 
coming years. We are aware of the 
fact that we are surrounded by many 
millions of Arabs who at present are 
weak and backward. But this’ may 
ehange when our neighbors adopt new 
ideals of social and economic progress. 
Therefore, while we consider strength- 
ening Israel the main guarantee for 
our survival, we shall simultaneously 
Jaunch on a farsighted and states- 
manlike policy of rapprochment and 
understanding with the Arab countries. 
We shall not spare any effort to work 
for closer relations and cooperation 
with aj] the peoples of the Middle East. 

We wish to preserve and continue 
to develop the western features of our 
civilization, of whieh we are proud 


Magnes 


and which have contributed so much 
to the success of our cause. We must, 
however, remember that our destiny 
will depend in many respects on what 
will happen in the Middle East. Noth- 
ing would be more dangerous than to 
follow a policy of “splendid isolation” 
or complete indifference to the develop- 
ments in the Arab countries—Turkey, 
Tran, and even India. We shall have 
to assign our best people to cultural, 
economic, and diplomatic activities on 
that vital front in our foreign relations. 


* » + 


DR. MAGNES, though a devoted son 
of Israel and a firm supporter of the 
Zionist ideal of building a Jewish na- 
tional home in Israel, never severed 
his emotional links with the country 
of his birth and education. He believed 
in the great traditions of American 
democracy no less than in the eternal 
value of the teachings of Israel]’s 
prophets. His life and work are an 
example and an inspiration for all 
those American Jews who strive to 
build a bridge between the great 
Jewish community in this country and 
our new commonwealth in Israel, be- 
tween the ideals of modern western 
civilization and the traditions of the 
Jewish people. May his memory be 
blessed. 





The Law of Eulogy and Invective 


(Continued from Page Ten) 


continues his avocation as prosecutor 
and ‘inguisitor, which he now so ar- 
rogantly displays as a diplomat in the 
capitals of the West. 

The translation differs from the 
Original not only in the addition of the 
preface but also of an index. Not 
only does it provide the book with a 
more scientific appearance but, prob- 
ably unwittingly, systematizes and 
classifies the chaotie indiscriminate vul- 
garities into rounded-out and accom- 
plished methodical formulae. ‘The in- 
dex speaks, for instance, of “Bukharin- 
ites.” whereas Vyshinsky carefully 
avoids listing them, employing the 
term instéad as a generic derogative. 
The index lists such mythical cate- 
fories as “the Bukharinite perversion of 
the concept of the state,” the alleged 
Soviet monopoly in “mass participa- 


tion” in public affairs, as well as Kaut- 
sky £ ostensible forgetfulness of the 
‘limited and conditional character of 


bourgeois parliamentarism.” 
* ad ” 


WHEN HE DEEMED it necessary to 
teaffirm hig unconditional allegiancé to 
the Stalin line and prove that there 
vas no contradiction between the theo- 
retical condemnatidn of the principle 
of the ‘state ‘anid ‘the assertion of 
omnipotence of the Soviet’ state, of 
between the disapproval at one time 
#nd the adoption at another of secret, 
universal, direct balloting in the USSR, 
Vyshinsky knew what he was déing. 


Ws 
Was 


JANUARY ‘8, 1949 


One could disagree with him, but one 
could understand him. 

But when the American Council of 
Learned Scientists, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the Macmillan Com- 
pany —in December, 1948! — join in 
publishing as a matter of high priority 
the untalented opus of one of the most 
repulsive figures of our days, one won- 
ders about the maturity of the spon- 
sors of this project. Not only does the 
volume contain little that can be 
deemed to be of educational value to 
the American reader,* but it comprises 
and discredits before the Western world 
the great accomplishments which Rus- 
sian jurists, theorists and _ political 
scientists have made in the field of 
legal and political theory and beyond, 
in culture and science generally. 


* The American edition retains the 


factual errors of the Soviet text. As 
Prof. Merle Fainsod noted in the 
New York Times Book Review. the 
Virginia Bill of Rights is claimed to 
have: been drafted by John Adams; 
workers are allegedly “in large part” 
barred from participation in elections 
in the United States: religion is 
ostensibly being taught in al] Amer- 
ican schools, etc. 


(Mark Vishniak was professor of 
public law at Moscow University. ‘He 
is the former Secretary-Genera] of the 
All-Russian Constituent Assembly: in 
1918, and ‘the author of numerous books 
on lege) ahd political problems.) 


‘SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Florida: August Claessens addressed 
meetings in Miami last week, spoke 
ever the radio in Orlando last Sunday 
and at a meeting there on Thursday. 


NEW YORK CITY 


“Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station 
WEVD, Sunday, 10 to 10:30 p. m. Pro- 
gram for Jan. 9—Topic: “The 81st Con- 
gress, Its Composition and Problems.” 
Speakers: Congressmen Abraham Mul- 
ter and Isidore Dollinger, Councilman 
Louis P. Goldberg. Moderator: Algernon 
Lee. .. . Mid-Bronx Branch: Social and 
discussion; Mark Khinoy on “Palestine 
and the UN”; Saturday, Jan. 8, 8:30 p. 
m., at 108 East 181st St. N.Y.C.... 
General Membership Meeting, Thurs- 
day, Jan. 13, 8:30 p. m., at 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. Algernon Lee, Louis 
¥. Goldberg, I. Levine-Schatzkes and 
Benj. Gebiner will discuss: “Is Unity 
With the Socialist Party Desirable? 
If Not, What?” ... City Executive 
Committee meets Wednesday, Jan. 12, 
7:30 p. m., at the City Office... . B. C. 
Viadeck Forum: Sunday, Jan. 9, 11 a. 





_m., at 175 East Broadway, Manhattan. 
Speaker: George Alpert, President of 
the Board of ‘Trustees, Brandeis Uni- 


versity. Topic: “Brandeis University 
and the Jewish Student.” .. . Claessens 
East Bronx Branch: Meeting Monday, 
Jan. 10, 8:30 p. m., at 862 East Tremont 
Ave., Bronx. ...cUpper West Side 
Branch: Tea and Social, Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 16, at Mrs. Simon Berlin’s, 
160 West 77th St. New York. . 
Publie Meetings: Friday, Jan. 14, 8:30 
p. m., at Boro Park Labor Lyceum, 
42nd St. and 14th Ave., Brooklyn. 
Speakers: Councilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg, Rabbi Benj. Sehultz, H. Zygas, 
August Claessens and Herman Woskow. 
—Tuesday, Jan. 18, 8:30 p. m., at Pub- 
lic Sehoot No, 167, Eastern Parkway 
and Schenectady Avenue, Brooklyn. 
Speakers: Couneilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg, Julius Manson, Meyer Levenstein 
and George Rifkin. . . . August Claes- 
sens speaks every Sunday at 11 a. m. at 
a forum at the Williamsburg Liberal 
Party Clubrooms, 244 Havemeyer St., 
Brooklyn. Topic: “Important Events of 
ihe Week.” Auspices: S.D.F. and W.C. 
group. .. . Theatre Party: Thursday, 
Jan. 27, 8:30 p. m., The play: “Our 
Neighbors.” 





An Unfinished Task 


(Continued from Page Two) 


ited purpose of supplying local indus- 
trial plants with manpower, for build- 
ing bridges, railroads, canals, etc. 

Mikhail Rozanov’s knowledge extends 
only to the first group of camps. He 
had to know the number of food por- 
tiens distributed in his camp and the 
average food-portion of a prisoner; and 
he regularly saw Moscow reports on 
food appropriated for the six biggest 
camps of the Soviet Union. It was 
simple to find out that the overall 
number of prisoners in these camps 
reached 4,000,000; how many millions 
are imprisoned in all the other camps 
he could not know. There is no doubt, 
however, that the total exceeded seven 
roillion. 

* * * 

BEK BULAT (the pen name of a 
former Soviet professor) has been able 
to study documents of the North Cau- 
casian NKVD. From these documents 
it was obvious that in June, 1937, when 
the great purge was at its apex, the 
government prescribed the local NK- 
VD’s to have a certain percentage of 
the population arrested; this was a 
“plan” t obe carried out under the 
personal direction of the local chiefs 
ef the secret police. The percentage 
varied from one province to the other, 
reaching 5 percent in the least loyal 


areas. The average for the whole of the 
Soviet Union was about 3 percent. The 
order was caried out and Bek Bulat 
was able to read reports about the 
number of arrested in some republics 
of the Caucasus. Three percent of the 
population meant 5,000,000 for the 
whole of Russia arrested in short time. 

Mikhail Gerokhov, a former NKVD 
employee, states that according to a 
report of Lavrenti Beria, made known 
io the officials of the department only, 
the number of men and women held 
in prisons and eamps (including those 
detained for a short time only) under 
his predecessor, Nikolai Yezhov, had 
reached 19,000,000; Yezhov was at the 
head of the NKVD from 1936 to the 
end of 1938. 

> * a2 

THE TIME has come for a grand- 
scale investigation of this problem, 
which is of the greatest historical and 
contemporary importance. What has 
been done so far, has been done frag- 
mentarily. What can be done, is. to 
assemble a collection of documents, 
staiements, manuscripts, reports, and 
the publication of a hundred volumes 
which for the present generation—as 
well as posterity—will serve as one of 
the most valuable sources of knowledge 
on Soviet Russia. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Our Chinese Puzzle 


NE of the most fateful events of 1948 was 
the virtual collapse of the authority of 
the Chinese nationalist government in 
the area north of the Yangtze Rivet he 
end of that year the Chinese Communist armies 
were within easy striking distance of China’s 
revolutionary capital, Nanking. They had over- 
run the whole of Manchuria and all North 
China except for a few cities which can scarcely 





hold out much longer with all the surroundin 
countryside in Communist possession. They had 
idded close to 200 million new subjects to 
Stalin’s vast Eurasian empire. And 
lemanding from America qut answers to 
some very hard questio 
THERE IS no « scaping » fact it a Cnina 
mnpletely dominated | nmunists would t 
’ threat to A } i I 
he repercussions of such a vert Will 
felt throughout Asia C na is a *xtren 
ba | int ( ca ’ 
tainl iv distant, uf ‘ 
50 mil mit | D 1 i 
y 
re { militar 
i »> th | i j 
to it i ’ 
y} { 
| } ylit il 1 
( l dD i 
" intry in th i 
I 1] hazard f{ LA 1 } 1 
it facilities the t lor i f 
Lo t l ill 1 ( l i 
in f t of powet I ire 
Chine colonies in the lar sout 
ina, in Malaya, Siam, Indo » Phi . 
pine It is easy to anticipate the int rues and 
pressures that will be set on foot these 
yntes, the added fifth column risks for the 
ing regimes in these lands, all o hic i 
faced with more or less serious po ir recon- 
struction problems 
And the loss of access to the material 
1 southeastern Asia will be a stagvering blow 
to “the West at Bay,” to quote the apt title 
Barbara Ward’s book on the eco mic risis 
% Western Europe. Such a loss would nullif 
billions in ERP expenditure 
It is easier to recognize t » probable d 
istrous con eque ces of Co nur e success 1 
China than it is to shape a feasible policy for 
preventing this succe The Administration is 


‘ertainly right in ruling out direct Americar 
military intervention. Such intervention would 
be morally unjustifiable, in the absence of proof 
that Soviet troops are directly involved in t 
Chinese civil war, and would be psychologicall: 
a boomerang. It would alienate Chinese senti- 
ment, historically sensitive to foreign aggres- 
sion, and would never be endorsed by American 
publie opinion. 
¢ * * 

WHAT, THEN, of stepped-up aid in munitions 
and money to the government headed by Chi- 
ang Kai-shek? Such a policy might well have 
paid political dividends a year or two earlier, 
especially if Ch’--~ at that time had been will- 
ing to accept American military advice. Now 
it is probably too late and there would be seri- 
ous risk that substantial supplies would sooner 
or later fall into the hands of the Communists. 

However, the United States is not altogether 
helpless. In vi-~y of the seriousness of the 
issues at stake it will be a grave dereliction 
of duty if the Administration adopts an attitude 
of passive fatalism or, worse yet, contributes 
to the establishment in China of a Communist- 
dominated government. The statement of Paul 
Hoffman, ECA administrator, indicating pos- 
sible willingness to extend economic aid to such 
a regime was .a diplomatic blunder of the first 
order. 


16 


It is very much-as if a responsible American 
official had indicated willingness to subsidize 
a Nazi-dominated government in France during 
those tragic days in Tours and Bordeaux when 
the members of the French government were 
discussing whether to continue the war from 
North Africa. Similar discussions are now pro- 
ceeding in Nanking. A good deal depends upon 
the attitude of the American Ambassador. He 
should be instructed to throw the weight of 
his influence behind those individuals who are 
in favor of fighting Communism to a finish, re- 
gardless of how dark the immediate outlook 
may be. 

It is quite possible that the Communists, with 
consolidation of power as their first ob 


may put on a pose of moderation durins 








immediate future. (To be sure, their listing g 
forty-five prominent figures in the governme 
headed by General and Mme Chiang Kai-she’ 
as “war criminals” is a good indication of whaj 
is in prospect). They may cajole or bambooz 
or blackmail a few men who are known ang 
respected in the western world to join a ney 
government in which all the key posts will bh 
in Communist hands. We have seen that trick 
and how it invariably ends, so often in Easterg 
Europe that we should be gullible indeed to be 
fooled by it in Asia. 
* 4 « 

WHAT IS NEEDED is a quick revision of t 
traditional view that a strong*central gover 
ment in China is, under all circumstances, tq 
America’s advantage. Such a government wag 
to our advantage so long as it was friendly t 
this country. A Communist government cag 
never be friendly to us. 

So it is now in our interest to favor thog 
groups in China which, together or separately, 
will resist Communism, whether it be in Fo 
mosa, in Canton, in Chungking or in any othe 
part of that vast and loosely organized country 
It is emphatically not in our interest to helg 
the Communists to consolidate their powe 
over the whole country by giving diplomati 
approval and economic support to one of thos 
all too familiar “coalition” regimes made up 
of Communists and their innocent dupes ang 


opportunist stooges. 
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An Editorial— 
Everyman 


HE most significant sentences in President 
Truman’s report to Congress occurred in 








the final passage. He referred » the 
fact that away back tn April, 1945, ! yncluded 
his first message by quoting Solomon’s prayer 
for wisdom and asking for the cooperatidn of 
the Congress in following along the lines of 
any such wisdom as might be vouchsafed. Then 
he pau ed for a moment An auditor listening 
»ver the radio could fairly see the mild Harry 


». Truman observing his audience over his 
slasses and giving his words time to soak in. 
He was careful not to say that, 
appeal to Solomon and to God Almighty 
members of Congress had stubbornly refused 
their help. The auditors were supposed to have 
wit enough to supply the passage that was 
omitted. After the dramatic pause, the Presi- 
dent went on quietly: “Now we are making a 
new start. The people have a right to expect 
that their President and their Congress wiil 
ooperate.” Even these gentle words conceal a 
sting. The plain implication is that whom the 
people have elected, they can un-elect. It Is a 








chastening thought 

It is natural that the treatment of foreign 
affairs should have been drastically fore- 
shortened in this address. Excepting with re- 
gard to universal military training, which is 
tied in with foreign policy, little opposition is 
to be looked for in this area. It is in the field 
of anti-inflation legislation, housing, civil rights, 
and other such domestic matters that the 
President will have to make his great fight. 
So the major share of his attention went in 
this direction. 

rs * * 


THE PRESIDENT gives the impression of 
being a methodical man rather than a dynamie 
pusher and maker. In his painstaking way he 
goes through the list of proposals, making sure 
that nothing is slighted or left out. Only once 
in a while does a mild epigram or some sem- 
blance of stylistic color appear. Speaking of 
the distance we still have to go on the road to 
happiness, the President remarked: “Every 
deficiency is an opportunity.” A little later he 
said that it is foolish to “coast along on a boom 
until it busts.” And in this connection he sug- 
gested that “free enterprise and free govern- 
ment work together” to avoid “man-made” 
depressions. And he expressed his lack of faith 
in “the trickle-down system.” 


In the recapitulation of the long list of pro- 
posals laid down in the Democratic platform 
and in the campaign addresses, there was now 
and then a special emphasis which showed the 
President's awareness of public tensions. There 
was a stress, for example, on the idea that the 


as President 















































Commodity Credit Corporation should provid 
agricultural storage facilities. The St. I ang 
Seaway was pointedly alluded to. The tid 
lands oil reserves received special mention. Tf 


President seemed to throw enthusiasm into 


promise to present legislation to provide ff 
higk ‘orporation and income tax and thd 
to balance the budget. 


The reception of the message seemed to ] 
friendly. At the start the applause was faifi 
continuous. Later on it greeted only poi 
which roused special interest. The proposal 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act and place a ne 
law in its stead roused the most resoundifi 
response of the occasion. 
* » 

IT IS NOPABLE that the President spea 
with much more assurance than formerl 
There is now no suggestion of the flustered ail 
frustrated man whom we knew earlier in 
career. There is about him an air of qui 
assurance. He makes his proposals as a m 
who knows that he has power behind him, 
a curiously direct and simple way he spea 
for the voters who elected him. He is Evef 
man acting as President of-a great nation, 0 
Everyman after he has received a vote 
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